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CAMPAIGN } NOTES. 


Jt has often been said to me: “The only 
men you can hope to influence are the 
young men. When men pass the meridiaa 
of life their habits of thought are fixed 
and they are impervious to new ideas.” 
My experience has contradicted this. It is 
true that with mcst men the*time for 


reading and thinking is in their 
youth, and that after they become 


engaged in the hard work and active busi- 
mess of life they lose, not the power of 
accepting new ideas, but the disposition to 
consider them. But with men who have 
not permitted themselves to become 
wholly absorbed by poverty fighting or 
money getting, lam iaclined to think that 
at seventy ihe mind is as receptive and as 
hospitable to new ideas as at twenty. I 
perhaps even think more so. Certain it is 
that among tlhe most earnest and most 
enthusiastic of those who have received 
the faith and taken the cross of the new 
crusade are many greybeards. 

One of these, the man who has done 
mosi to sect the ball roiling in Platts- 
burg, is Thomas Fassett, a commission 
merchant, now about sixty-three years of 
ave, but as active in mind if not quite as 
as he was at twenty-three. 
We had no regular organization at Platts- 
burg previous io my speaking there on 
Wednesday, Oct. 12, but Mr. Fassett had 
gota number of anti-poverty nen together 
and had made all arrangements fora meet- 
ing in Music hall, the largest in the place. 
It was a splendid meeting, too, and many 
were turned away after the hall was nacked 
with ali it could hold. Charles E. Devine, 
masier workman of the Knights of Labor, 
presided, and a brass band, of which Platis- 
burg has reason to be proud, enlivened the 
proceedings, Mr. Devine made avery neat 
and very strong speech, taking firm 
ground for the ducirine of the land for the 
people. Ispoke for an hour or more, and 
then so eager were tie ape k that I 
was kept an hour and a quarter longer 
answering them. 

A formal organizction of the united Ja- 
bor party is at once to be made in Platts- 
burg, a large number of names having 
already been obtained. A glee club is 
also to be formed that will sing anti-pov- 
erty songs at the meetings. Our friends 
predict a large vote, and are arranging to 
push out through the country to distribute 
tracts and effect an organization in the 
smailer towns. I met at Platisburg Mir. 
L. L. Peltier of Montreal, conductor on 
the Central Vermont, between Montreal 
and Rouse’s Point. He tells me that. the 
jJand and labor clubs of Montreal, ail 
started since Junuary of this vear, now 
mumber seven huudred and fifty members, 
and are constantly increasing. 


Malone, in Franklin county, where I 
spoke on Thursday, the 13th, is the center 
of an agricultural region and one of the 
places in which the united labor party has 
only begun to get a footing. Mr. James E. 
Murphy, an auctioncer and commission 
merchant, has been the principal promoter 


~ of our doctrines here, and an organization 


which includes a number of active and 
earnest men is now being formed. The 
first united labor meeting ever held in this 
section was addressed by John J. Bealin 
and Louis F. Post a week before. That, 
with the distribution of tracts which fol- 
lowed it, had made the land questiona 
topic of general discussion, and I was as- 
gurcé that the meeting would be a very 
large cne. Soit was, the large hall be- 
ing crammed and many turned away. 
Among those present were the principal 
clergymen of the place, a number cf poli- 
ficians and officeholders of both the old 
parties, merchants, school teachers, rail- 
road men and farmers from the surround- 
ing country. 

To-day I am certain that the issues pre- 
sented by our platform are the principal 
topics of political discussion in Malone and 
its vicinity, and the seed that has been 
planted will rapidly spring up. Here, as 
everywhere, I find the farmers quick 7 
see the advantages of the single tax as 
soon as it is explained to them. In this 
Vicinity the condition of the farmers is 
anytiung but satisfactory, over twelve 
hundred mortgages, I am told, having 
been recorded in the year. In conversa- 
thon with an intelligent lawyer of large 
practice he told me that he knew of but a 
Single case in which a man who had 
bought 2 farm on mortguge had suc- 
ceeded in clearing off the mortgage—that of 
an Irishman, who by working, himself and 
his family, summer and winter, from four 
oclock in the morning unti! nine o'clock 
at night and living with the utmost ctose- | 
ness, had succeeded after a number of ! 
years in paying off the debt. This might 
Sometimes be done, he said, by imeni- 
Rrants from foreiga countries, but as for 
the American farmers they were gen- 
eraily doing well if they succeeded in pay- 
ing interest and getting a living. When 
farms are rented in this vicinity it is 
usually for one-half of the produce, the 
renter furnishing one-half the seed, the 
labor and draught animais, the owner 
furnishing the other half of the seed and 
the railch cows, and taking his half in kind. 
By selling on mortgage or on deferred 
paymenis bearing six per cent interest 
the owner can usually get a price wich 
will yield him even more than half the 
crop. 


The meeting I addressed at Kingston, 
Ulster county, on Monday of this week 


‘was, the people a the largest political 


iecting ever gathered there within four 
walls—the rink, which will hold two thou- 
sand people, being crowded to the utmost. 
Mr J. B. Smith presided, the mayor of 
Kingston occupied a seat on the platform, 
andthe clergy were weil represented in 
the audience. Our movement here is very 
strong, yet it is hard!y more than a month 
old. Herman Shader, secretary of the K. 
of L. here, a very active and intelligent 
young man, has been the prime mover in 
organization. He was until recently op- 
posed to us on account of what he deemed 
my free trade heresies; but he got hold of 
a copy of “Protection or Free Trade?” and 
the result of reading it was to make him 
an absolute free trader. The first meeting 
our friends had was a private one, held in 
an undertaker’s shop, where twelve 
inen met together, but the ideas 
have spread so rapidiy that they now 
talk confidently of carrying the town. 
A powerful influence for good in this vi- 
cinity has been the presence of Dr. Cur- 
ran, first at Ellenville and then at Sauger- 
ties. Some of our men expressed the hape 
that Archbishop Corrigan would keep 
moving the good doctor from place to 
place, for everywhere he goes, they say, 
he becomes a center of light. Machine re- 
publicans here are split up into two hostile 
factions, the Cornell faction and the Sharp 
faction. Mr, Cornell owns a very large 
tract of land on both sides of the railway 
in the city, which he refuses to sell except 
at exorbitant prices, the result being that 
the factories and shops of the West Shore 
raiiroad, which were io have been located 
here, were driven away, and that what 
cought to be a compact town, consists of a 
great straggling village, 

I spoke at Poughkeepsie on Tuesday 
night, in the rink, to a good audience, 
which would have been larger if there had 
been any seating accommodation, but the 
proprietors of the opera house own the 
ground on which the rink is built, and in- 
serted a clause in the Jease by which the 
rink cannot be rented for any public meet- 
ing without their permission. This has 
prevented the prcprietor of the rink from 
providing proper scating accommo- 
dation. Although the opera house was 
engaged, our friends could not even have 
secured the rink on this night had 
they not expressed the determination, if 
denied it, to hold an out door meeting. 
Among the audience at the rink were Rev. 
Father Nilan of Poughkeepsie, Rev. Father 
McLaughlin of New Rochelle and Rev, 
Father Powers of Wappinger’s Fails. 
Dr. McGlynn has spoken twice al- 
ready at Poughkeepsie, once before and 
once since the campaign began—both 
times to large audiences. He _ pro- 
duced, as he always does, a profound im- 
pression. One of the results of his first 
lecture here was the formation of an anti- 
poverty society which now holds regular 
meetings every Sunday. It was begun by 
W.C. Albro, alawyer; James McLennon 
of the carpenters’ union, and Wm. 
Sweeney of the Knights of Labor, who 
were soon joined by Henry Bartlett, a 


salesman; C. N. Arnold, a chair man- 
ufacturer; Professor L. F. Gardner of 


Eastman business college, and Edward 
Burgess, superintendent of public schools. 
The Knights of Labor voted the anti-pov- 
erty society the use of their hall and it meets 
there every Sundry afternoon between three 
and five. The audience that assembles 
has now outgrown the hall, and the soci- 
ety is trying to get a larger one for its reg- 
ular meetings. Mr. Sweeney, who is 
chairman of the county committee of the 
united labor party, is actively pushing the 
work of getting some one to represent the 
party at all the poliing places of the county, 
and hopes before eiecction day to have the 
mdthinery for the distribution of ballots 
perfected. The meeting atthe rink showed 
by the character of the audience and the 
nature of the questions asked that the 
discussion has fairly started in this vicin- 
ity, and therefore that our strength will go 
on increasing from day to day, 

Wherever I go through the interior of 
the state, I hear stories of the most wide- 
spread corruption in elections. In Platts- 
burg and Malone I heard the same kind of 
stories as at Port Jervis and Elmira, 

In Rosendale, some ten or twelve miles 
from Kingston, I was told that eight hun- 
dred out of a vote of sixteen hundred 
were counted as purchasable. The sale 
of votes is not confined to tramps and dis- 
reputable characters, but public opinion 
has become so debauched that even men 
who regard themselves and are ordinarily 
regarded as respectable citizens, look on 
votingeas an opportunity to get a little 
pocket money, 

In Dutchess county, however, this un- 
biushing bribery has been pretty well 
broken up. This county had some years 
azo the reputation of being one of the 
worst in the state in this respect. Up to 
two or three years ago, | am told, it was a 
common thing to see one of the “‘workers” 
put a ticket in a voter's hand, and keeping 
hold of his hand so that he could not 
change the ticket, walk with him up to the 
ballot box, stil! holding his hand while he 
handed in the vote, and then openly pay 
him the money. Something over three 
years ago an effort was made to start here 
a branch of the Civil service reform asso- 
ciation, of which George William Curtis is 
president. It resulted ina few good crtizens 
of both parties getting together and forming 
ananti-bribery society. They felt, however, 
that they could do nothing without money, 
and the cause of reform was not dear 
enough to wealthy citizeus to enable the 
society to collect for the sake of pure re- 
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form enough to speak of; so they presented 
the subject to the candidates, or at ieast 
to some of them, as a matter of ecouomy, 
asking for a portion of the money that 
otherwise would be required to buy votes 
with, Senator Newbold, who was running 
on the democratic ticket, responded 
handsomely, and so did some of the 
other candidates, and the anti-bribery 
society thus armed with funds sent one of 
their number to New York and engaged 
forty Pinkerton detectives to watch the 
polling places on election day. The knowl- 
edge that measures had been taken to en- 
force the laws against bribery very largely 
prevented it, but a numberof offenders 
were arrested, among them a deputy sher- 
iff, and cases against them were prose- 
cuted, but without conviction. At the 
election two years ago the same thing was 
repeated, the Pinkerton men being sta- 
tioned at every polling place in the 
county. The effect has been so good 
that open bribery has been for the last two 
elections broken up in Dutchess county. 
Some buying of votes is yet done, how- 
ever, the arrangement being made pri- 
vately and the voter taking his ballot 
from an agreed person as near the polling 
place as possible, and holding it openly 
in his hand until he votes it, receiviag his 
compensation in private afterward. Of 
course reform of this sort is only tem- 
porary. This year the anti-bribery so- 
ciety is out of funds, and there will be no 
Pinkerton detectives, but the united labor 
men propose to watch the polls. 

While the badness of our system of vot- 
ing has afforded every facility for bribery 
and intimidation, this widespread cor- 
ruption is unquestionably due to a deeper 
cause. In the absence of more vital issues 
politics have for scme time become a 
mere struggle for spoils and a large 
class of voters who have nothing 
else to vote for than to give this 
set or that set of men _ offices, out 
of which they expect pecuniary profit, 
have been readily disposed to make a little 
pecuniary profit themselves. The bring- 
ing into our politics of the live issues 
which are presented in the Syracuse plat- 
form and which are already awakening 
discussion and arousing enthusiasm all 
over the state, will have a purifying effect 
on politics. This is likely to be particu- 
larly marked where the labor associations 
are interested. 

Everywhere I go I find that the demand 
for the adoption of the Australian voting 
system meets the warm support of the 
people. 


In the current issue of the Irish World 
Patrick Ford publishes a long double- 
column, double leaded, signed article en- 
titled, “Henry George’s Mistake,” in which 
he gives his reasons why, “here where the 
roads fork I must bid good-by to Henry 
George, still retaining forhim the warmest 
personal regards and hoping that the day 
may come when we may again reunite in 
a good cause on a common platform.” 

The gist of these reasons is thus given: 

The open and violent opposition of Mr. 
George to the Catholic church necessitates 
this action on my part. Henry George is a 
Protestant, was born and brought up a 
Protestant, and it is but natural, of course, 
that he should see the Catholic church with 
the eyes of a Protestant. (I use the word 
Protestant here in the broadest sense.) An 
expression by him of his religious views, if 
called upcen, in public or in private, could not 
offend any sensible man. His offense is that 
he has singled out the Catholic church as an 
institution and bas declared war aguinst 
her as against an enemy of society. 
He has misrepresented her motives, 
derided her authcrity, and sought to 
bring her entire hierarchy, with the 
pope himself, into hatred and contempt. Aud 
with the virus of this hatred he has endeav- 
ored to inoculate the new political party of 
which he is the recognized head. According 
to Henry George the Cathoiic church is an 
utterly corrupt organization, the foe of lib- 
erty and buinan rights the world over. It is 
made up of tyrants and slaves, and in it only 
hypocrites can be in good standing. If all 
this or one-half of it were true, then no hen- 
est men could remain in the Catholic church, 
and indeed only such Catholics as openly 
chalienge and defy excommunication are, in 
his opinion, honest men and worthy of ad- 
nuration. 

It is not necessary for me to say to the 
readers of THE STANDARD, and especially 
to the Catholic readers of THE STANDARD, 
including many Catholic priests and re- 
ligious, that this is not true. But of all 
men, Lam astonished that such a charge 
should come from Patrick Ford. For in 
both his public and in private utterances no 
man has more clearly drawn the distine- 
tion between the spiritual and the human, 
the church and the machine, than has Pat- 
rick Ford. 

However, this is :small matter. Patrick 
ord has a perfect right to support me or 
to oppose me, and I do not care to ques- 
tion his grounds for so doing. If his relig- 
ton is such that at*the nod of archbishop, 
propaganda or pope he must turn his baclk’ 
upon the priest who incurred the hostility 
of the ecclesiastical machine for preaching 
that doctrine of the land for the people, 
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which Patrick Ford as a Catholic 
Jayman has over and over again 


declared to be God’s truth and God's wil, 
itis his own misfortune. But how is it 
that Patrick Ford should have become so 
silent about that doctrine? For years and 
years the Jrish World unceasingly de- 
voted its great influence to teuchiny its 
readers that the existing system by which 
the God-given heritage of all is treated as 
the private property of some _ individ- 
uals, is a wrong and aé sin. This | 
was the great disiinctive feature of the 
dlrish World ; it was this that gave it its 


power; it was this that endeared it to thou- 


sands and thousands of earnest men, 


who, because of this, were proud 
to call themselves “Jrish World 
men.” Patrick Ford may deem it his 


duty to oppose me; he may deem it his 
duty to stand by in silence while the priest 
who at his instance, as he says, came for- 
ward to make a public stand for this doc- 
trine of the God-given and inalienable 
rights of all, is punished and persecuted; 
but why should he keep silent about 
the doctrine itse:f{? He says in this very 
article that he yet stands upon the 
platform of the land for the people. How 
then is it that the Jrish World no longer con- 
tains the telling extracts from the writings 
and speeches of Catholic bishops and lay- 
men in favor of this doctrine that it used 
to publish? and that where its whole 
strength used to be devoted to “spreading 
the light” it does not now lisp one word. 

Iam sorry for Patrick Ford. He is one 
of those who, having put their hands to 
the plow, turn to look back. The seed that 
he sowed is coming up faster and thicker 
than he could once have dreamed pos- 
sible. The great cause that he did so 
much to forward counts to-day its hun- 
dreds of thousands of earnest supporters. 
The issue is made and the battle 
is set—and Patrick Ford is_ silent 
The great struggle for human rights, 
which has now come out of the realm of 
the abstract and into the arena of prac- 
tical politics must be made, not only with- 
out him, but in spite of him, for the effect 
of his present utterances is to arouse re- 
ligious prejudices against what he has so 
often declared to be a religious truth. 

But the good cause will go on to victory 
without him. No one who appreciates the 
good work Patrick Ford has done in the 
past will care to reproach him now. But 
it is a pity, nevertheless. 


In the meantime I commend to Patrick 
Ford the following article, written by a 
Catholic priest in good standing, the re- 
spected pastor of a very large parish, 
and sent by him to THE STANDARD for 
publication: 

The Lyceum is a monthly magazine pub- 
lished by the Jesuits in Dublin. Among its 
principal contributurs are members of the 
faculty of their university college in the same 
city. A leading article inthe current October 
number is entitled, “The Theology of Land 
Nationalization,” taking for service as text 
two extracts from Henry George’s works, and 
one from a small pamphlet by Father Higgins, 
a member of the same order, living now out 
in Kentucky. 

The erudite author observes: “We may note 
at the outset that the church has passed no 
formai judgnient on the doctrine.” This is a 
definite and comprehensive proposition, en- 
tirely consonant with what is known by these 
who wish to Jearn that Cardinal Mazella, 
deputed by the holy see to examine the writ- 


ings of Henry George, found nothing 
eensurable in them. Would it not be 
well for the directors of the Jesuit 


institutions in this city to pay hced to 
this and prevent such men as Father Prender- 
gust from using coarse language in their pul- 
pit and abusing the confessional by refusing 
absolution to Catholies for attending the anti- 
poverty meetings. 

But the author of the article in the Lycewm 
proceeds to show that in the syllabus of 
Pius EX, par. 4, quoted by Archbishop Corri- 
gan ina letter which is part of the volume 
containing the aets of the late synod, “Land 
nati Yilization had no place in the holy 
father’s thoughts, and cannot be identified 
with the opinions he condemns. The same 
remark applies to the encyclical quod apostolics 
of the present pope, and there are no other 
pronouncements bearing, even remotely, upon 
the subject. Neither have the bishops judge 
the matter.” 

Why, then, it may be asked, do Jesuits and 
others presume to condemn and denounce 
opinions which their brethren in other lands 
uphuld as entirely tenable? Are Catholics in 
New York to be excommunicated for ex- 
ercisiung that common freedom guaranteed 
by their church and publicly maintained by 
their breturen beyond the sea? The question 
1s tuo iinpertant to be put off with an offen- 
sive or malicious threat. 

The writer proceeds to prove the “total 
misupprehension of their meaning,” i e., 
the meaning of Henry George’s theories, 
evinced in a “published criticism” obviously 
referring to the archbishop’s synodical letter. 
He adduces the testunony of Cardinal Man- 
ning aod Archbishop Walsh; the first, who 
“suw nothiog to censure aS unsound” in the 
works of Henry George; the second ‘‘de- 
clared in a published statement his adhesion 
to the principle of land uationalization.” He 
concludes: “The church, then, has pro- 
nounced no authoritative judgment upon the 
point we are discussing.” 

He advances further and shows clearly 
that the theory is in perfect conformity with 
the theology of the church. He very truly 
observes: “We need not hope to find the 
theory of land nationulization discussed to 
set terms by the classical theologians. They 
had no idea of the modern theory, which 
mukes ownership of land to be different in 
kind from ownership of any other property. 
But their judgment on it may be clearly 
gathered from the principles they lay dowa 
concerning property in general.” He ad- 
duces extracts froin the best writers of the 
church, such as Molina, Syivius, Lesstus, 
Valentia, Salas, Vasquez, ¢.ragonm, the Sal- 
munticenses, Antome, Viva, Crolly, Billuart, 
etc., to establish the following conclusion, 
which I give in his own words, as fol- 
lows: “The importance of this teaching 
becomes apparent when we. find that, ac- 
‘cording to the same authorities, the right of 
private property in material things is based 
upon the jus gentium. If private property 
is based upon the faw of nations, and if the 
law of naticus, lice all positive human law, is 
liable to be abrogated or repealed by human 
will, private property may be at lished. Par- 
ticular social circumstances will, no doubt, 
affect the morality of the abolition, what ts 
desirable as well as valid in one place may be 
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undesirable in another; but the abstract ma 
must be admitted that individual ownership 
is a product of positive legisfation, and may 
be forbidden by it.” 

The intelligent reader can readily see 
how much more comprehensive is this 
statement than any to be found in the 
works of Henry George. Does the spiritual 
director of St. Francis Navier’s alumni asso- 
ciation permit this Jesuit monthly to be placed 
on the reading table of his young men? If so, 
why do the goody goody pious members 
make faces at their clear-headed associates 
who have already accepted the new theory? 

As thinks this Catholic priest, so think 
thousands of the best and truest of Cath- 
olics, cleric and lay. The time is coming 
when the Corrigans and Simeonis will 
hold the same place in public estimation 
as is held to-day by the prelates and priests 
who a generation ago defended chattel 
slavery in the name of religion. 

HENRY GEORGE. 


SHE HATH DONE WHAT SHE COULD. 


An American Woman’s Contribution to the 
Fair, und Why She Sent [t. 

The following letter accompanied a gift of 
two infants’ hoods and two sacques to the 
fair of the Anti-poverty society. 

New York, Oct. 7.—Along with this letter 
please find two infants’ wool hoods and two 
sacques for the benefit of the united labor 
party. 

The contribution is very smal!, but it is the 
widow's mite; and although but two more 
evenings remain for the sale of goods, I hope 
they will be sold. ‘ 

These things are the remnants of a small 
fancy goods store that Ikept on 125th street 
in this city. My store was only nine feet 


wide. Each year the landlerd raised 
the rent. Last year I paid $45 a monih, 
and this vear h raised it to $850, 


which forced me to give up the store 
in despair and go out of business, as during 
the last year I had been working up to twelve 
and one o’clock at night at dressmaking to 
pay the rent. Iam now doing dressmaking 
only, and can just succeed in keeping body 
and soul together. 

I intended to have sent these things before, 
but have been sick and hurried with my work; 
but I cannot let the opportunity go by to do 
a little something for the great cause. 

I ought not to be so poor, for Il am, as the 
saying goes, “a Yankee from ‘way back!” 
My ancestors on both sides were in this coun- 
try long before the revolution. My grand- 
father, great grandfather, and great 
great grandfather fought in the ‘revo- 
lution, the war of 1812 and the Mex- 
ican war. My mother’s father was a brig- 
adier general in the war of ISI, and bis 
father served through the revolution. My 
father’s father and grandfather also bore 
arms for their country. And I, the descend- 
ant of these patriots, ‘have to work hard from - 
day to day to make @ living, without a right 
to an inch of the land for which they foucht. 

God never meant this to be. It is due to 
the wickedness and cupidity of man: and I 
pray constantly fer and firmly belheve in the 
coming of the day when the united labor 
party shall make God’s heritage free to all 
men. I shall be a proud woman then to feel 
that I did all I could to help aione the cause.. 

J.B 


Progress in Chatauqua County. 
Dungink.—Rev. E. P. Adams is doing much 
for the cause and has made miany converts. 
Besides presiding at our public meetings he is 
preaching the auti-puverty deetrine to his 
congregation. Sunday. before Jast he. de- 
livered a telling sermon. He is in this.way 
slowly but surely bringing many to ‘‘see the 
light.” Dr. Alfred 8. Houghton of Cinciunati 
and Robert Crowe of New York addresse¢ 
our last big meeting and created a strony im- 
pression. We have followed up their 
speeches with tracts and have brought net a, 
few into the ranks. Our doctrines are gain- 
ing the respect of moré and more of the 
thinking portion of our citizens every day. 
FRANCIS LaKR. 


A Concert Which Should be Liberally ‘Pate 
ronized. 

A concert will begin in 
Academy of Music on Thursday, Oct. 27, under 
the auspices of the Henry George land and Ia- 
ber club fer the benelitof the united labor party 
in Kings couuty. A long hst of artists well 
known. in Brovklyn have volunteered their 
services, and an evening of genuine amuse- 
ment ts promised. Tickets, raufing from 
seventy-five cents for box seuts down. to 
tifteen cents for seats in the family cireie, can 
be had at Chandler’s. music stere, 172 Mou- 
tague street. 
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The Abolition of Chattel Slavery Only Began 
the Work of Emancipation. 
CHEBoYGAN, Mich.—Please accept thanks 
for land and labor tracts, which {shall en- 
ceavor to place where they wil! do the most 
good. Llost my good right arm in try ing to 
free the black men, but it seems our work was 
only then begun; but thank God we have now. 
leaders whom every honest man can follow, 
and it is my constant prayer that they may 
triumph at last in the glorious cause they buve 
undertaken. Puivie O'Brien: 


Brooklyn's Mase Meeting. 

The grand united labor party ratification 
mass meeting of Brooklyu will be held in 
Clermont avenue riok, the largest hall of the 
city, on Saturday evening. Addresses will 
be made by Dr. McGlynn, Jobn J. Clancy, 
Victor A. Wilder, Henry George and others, 
C. O'Connor Hennessy, @ journalist, will’ a 
side. 
Actively Distributing Tractsin Lanstogburg 
LANSINGBURG, Rensselaer Co., Oct. 17.— 
Our meeting here at which Judge Mazuire 
spoke was a decided success. The hall wus 
filled, and many converts were made. We 
are actively distributing tracts, and shall poil 
a big vete. JAMES MCMAaNN, Sev’y 


The Fund for Dr. MecGiyun. 

The publisher cf THE STaxpDarp acknowl- 
edges the receipt of $38 for tbe fund for Dr. 
MeGlynn—&5 from Patrick Cocke of New 
York city, #2 Crom No. 1,450, A. P. society, 
aod Sl from ’ammer, ’ammer, ’ammer. 


And No Wonder!- 
Grand Ranids Workman. 

Colonel A. T. Buss and ex-Governor R. AL 
Alger have just concluded a sale to Bay City 
and Detroit parties of pine lands in this state 
estimated to cub 50,000,000 feet. They got 
$160,0u0 for the land, w hich they paid Sud.uuu 
for less ihan two years avo. These mei look 
upon Henry George, Father MeGlivan, Rev. 

ugh O, Pentecost, ebal as demagogues: 


| 
Es 


VE ones 
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Troy, N. ¥.—On every hand, after my re- 
turn from Buffalo, Clean and Hoosick Fally 
our friends were askin, “How does out 
cause progress in the interior?” Not the mea 
and women of New York. city alone, but 
hundreds of thousands of cur people every- 
where watch eagerly for tidings of our work. 
They are obliged to rely upon TRE StanpaRD 
exclusively for their information, and it 
therefore seems to be the duty of soldiers of 
the new crusade to report al} importants 
facts for publication. 

Aiter my reception at Madison square. 
gardea by the enthusiastic thousands. wha 
attended on the evening of October 4 I tocle 
the midnight train for Olean, At Hornells- 
ville I met our earnest missionarv, 
Vana Winkle. 
several others in spreading our “‘cosp_} of 


justice? and preparing for Dr... Hoaghton's 


meeting on the 7th. 


At Olean I met our ent liasiaste: ‘reqvesentas a 
night was 


tive, Mr. Frank O'Neil The. 
stormy, there were a couple at: cheap. sh ws i ia 
town and the meetin was peorly ‘advertised— 
the appointment having been made on one 


day’snotice. But, in spite of Pall these disadvan- 


ud fiiity earnest 
I-and from the 


tages, about one hundred an 
and inteligent men appeo 


enthusiasm manifested it is plein that even 
Five 


this backward town will soon be in line: 
weeks ago we had only one united fnborr man 
in Olean. 

At Buffalo I had: 
‘There our leadiug TaGLABEEs are prominent 
business men, who, living above the tvarrow 
prejudices that keep so nrany of their class in 


the dark, have seen the tic ft aie: enroiled in 


the ranks ef the new erusace. : 

Messrs. Ronayne, Spitzmutler, Waildow, 
Neil and many others are Going noble service. 
{t rained during the afternocn and evening, 
but in spite of that we had 2 large and enr- 
thusiastic audience. When I said that Gud 
made the earth for the equa! use of all man- 
kind, four well-fed Buffatonians, evidently 
djscusted, goat up and walked out, but the re- 
maining hundreds, more grateful for God’s 
bounty; and with more faith in His impar- 
tial justice, applauded tue sentinisnt mosk 
heartily. eae: 

I find that sentiment: particularly offensive 
to the ‘‘classes,"asis also the opening sen- 
tence of the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence, “We hold that sll men are 
created equal,” etc. Thank Ged! 

They may shut their eyes, but. they cannot 
hice ee Shank 
The sun’s meridian glow. 

Buffalo will give a good account of our 
work en Nov. 8 

Tnext went to Hoosick Falls, where I ad- 
dressed an enthusiastic meeting of about 
eight hundred voters.. The quick and clear 
general appreciation and hearty approval of 
every point made in the course of my ad- 
dress indicated that the werk of educanon 
bas been well executed, and. this town ‘will 
give our principles a splendid vote. - 

Our single meeting at Newark, N. J., wasa 
grand success, If we could have: hada few 
more of them we would have carried the city 
election. No mutter; we have destroyed the 
suprenmecy of the eld parties, and for the 
first time in her history, as I. am informed, 
Newark has a minority mayor. This is surely 
glory enough for the first fight. Next time 
we will furnish ber witha majeriiy mayor, 

My mecting at the Brooklyn Academy on 
Sunday evening was also @ grand success, 
“notwithstanding the rain. The inteHigent en- 
thusiasim of our people there gives promise of 
goou results. . } 

Last evening I addressed a lJargre and. in- 
tellwent audience in Constitution hall, Green 
Istand. At the close of the address the audi- 
ence arose, elmost te aman, and joined in 
three hearty. cheers. for the. united labor 
party. Our representatives here are doing 
splendid work. 

1 speak to-night in Troy. All classes of 
people with whum I come in contact speak 
seriousiy of the united labor party now. 
Even those who are most bitterly opposed ta 
us shake their heads-sadly and acknowledge 
that: ‘it is undoubtedly growing.” 

Mea of al! parties condemn the action of 
the commissioners in refusing to appoint the 
united lubur party’s inspectors, and I believe 
that. thousands of good citizens will vote our 
ticket for the sule purpose of offsettmg the 
fraud which is so strongly suggested by that 
refusal. 

As one gentleman said to- day in speaking 
ér: he matter, “I do not belleve m your prin- 
ciples, for 1 do not yet. understand. them,:but 
i do know that you are entitled to the election 
lospectors that you ask for im New York, and 
as I believe that ‘rizhtisricht while God is 
God’ 1 will vote your ucket as a protest 
against the un-American and dishonorable 


conducb of your opponents.” 
James G. MAGUIRE. 


a merce 


As the Price of Con! Advanced the Rental 
Value ef the Coal Mines Would In« 
crense nod the Tax be Kaised Accordingly, 
god Where Would Your Operators be 
Then 2@ 


New Yorx, Oct. 15.—I do not, ike Charles 


ton of cu: “or himself, but I do not quite 
see how Monoporzation, or rather a corner 
in coxrl, would be prevented. by the mere tax- 
in of land value...Coal jand is in comparison 
to other and Limited, and  asitis not pro- 
posed to ceuliscate the same by the state, but 
only to tax its land vaiue, bow then would it 
be prevented that the coal market be monopo- 
lized or cornered just the same as now. Even 
though the ranroacds were owned and. oper- 
ated by the government, could not the coal 
operators charge aS much 2s they. pleased by 

tke simple process. of combining, as now, 

after they had satisfied the demands of gov~ 
-ernment! Would not special laws. be RECES 
sury.to prevent exorbitant: prices? 

Apoced W. Meyr.cH. 


To Our Frieuds Throughout the Stale 

THE STANDARD invites correspondence from 
its friends throughout the state relating to 
the prozress of the campaign, and giving facts 
which may illustrate. or bear upon the princi- 


Such correspondence should be brief, and con- 


pressure upon. our co gE tie | 


Geores 
He was actively encaved. with. 


piendid: Poe ece: 


Fietd, think it absurd for any one io dig a 


ples advocated by the united labor party. . 


fined to the recital of facts, to. avoid. undud 


= 
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munity, the value which political economists 
call the unearned increment because it is not 
earned by the owner or the improver, but Is 
the result of the growth of the community. 
(Applause. ) 

A real value attaches to land by reason of 
the growth of the community. 
for instance, in New York is worth far more 
than it was a hundred years ago. It affords 
more facilities, more opportunities, by reason 
of the great population ceatered here. This 
real value which comes with the growth of. 
populaticn leads to speculative value in ar- 
ticipation of the growth of population, and on 
that account the best way to begin this sys- 
tem will be to tax land according to its selling 
value. As willreadily be seen, land in the 
outskirts of our cities held for speculative 
purposes has a much hizier selling value than 
rental value, and for the purpose of getting at 
that it would be best, in the first place, to put 
our tax upon the selling value. 
the value of Jand the selling value will dimin 
ish. Here isa lot that is worth, let us say, 
Under present conditions rb 
would have a selling value of about $200,0U0. 
If our tax were to be $5,000, then the selling 
value would drop to $100,000 at least; as a 
matter of fact, it would drop further, because 
of the anticipation that the people having. 
taken to themselves $5,000 of the yearly rental 
value would go on and take the other $5,0U0 
also. But without that anticipation it would 
drop to $100,000. Now, then, if the people 
did go on and take the whole $10,000, the 
selling value of that land woutd be nothing 
but the using value; the annual value would 
Under our system the. renter 
would pay the $10,000, and then the commun- 
ity would come down upon the owner: for 
$10,000 in taxes on the land. 
have no selling value, but its annual. vatue 
could be determined just as certainly as could 
the selling value of the present machinery. 
am supposing, of course, theoretical perfec- 
could get to 


POVERTY. 


ment. (Applause.) 


Philadelphia Sociery—Dr. McGlyna’s De- 
ecription of His Tour Through the State. 


Auliffe’s orchestra furnished the musical part 
of the programme. The house was full when 


found out that, despite their acts, over $10,000 
had been cleared. In stopping the sale of 
chance tickets the blow had shied off, but if 


cS td 


ies of treason to American thought and | fet along. 
Asmericcn ideas, and as the occasion for lay- 
ing a .usciess burden on poor Catholics to give 


state cers them free. 


Me then imroduced Mr. George as “the man 


but for whose clearness of insight and pro- 
ES ae Se a plause.) 


wey. 


forag ‘ eek 
ee mL GEORGE’S ADDRESS. 


ter who may fall back, who pass on, the Victorious. (Applausce.) 
movement must goon. (Applause.) Everywhere i 


much wore prompt te act upen a letter sizned 
by the chainman of the executive committee 
ofthe Anti-porerty society. (Applause.) Aud 
af all the fairs that are yet to be beld—and we 
are row approaching the season of fairs—are 
subjccted tu precisely the same restrictions 
‘that were imposed upon the Anti-peverty fuir 
nits lest days, 1 uhiuk it would be a good les- 
CAB OM i on” 
Tthisk, too, there isa lessen in the opposi- 
ion, to which Mr. Croasdale bus alluded, of 
the Gemocrutic police commissioners to the 
carrying cui of a law intended only to give fair 
play. What is the reason of that opposition? 
4A weiee: “Robbery!") That and nothing else. 
{App'uuse.) They are accessories before the 
- fact2v the greatest of crimes. The opposition 
to the appumtment of these inspectors is in- 
tended only to make the commission of elec- 
tion frauds easier. (A voice: “That isit?) As 
Fatty Walsh—now Mr. Warden Walsh (a 


to introduce Henry George to you.” 


_ Woice: “The Chatham street faro bank man!) 
Said at the beginning of the last cumpaion: 
“What are them labor fellows thinking about! 
Bo inex suppose they can carry anything? 
Why, they aint got no jadges of election or 
Anspeciors™ (Laughter.) P 

And there is 2 lesson, too, in the fact that 
aman oi ihe education and social prominence 
of Genera! Fitz-Joim Porter (hisses) is willing 
to lend himself to such a scheme. (A voice: 
“Send him back to Jcrsey.”) You mizht send 
bim Lack to Jersey and fare no better. (Ap- 
plause.) The fanlu lies ia a demoralized aud 
debauched public opinion (Hear, hear”); a 
public opinion so demoralized and so de- 
bauchcd that men can even commit crime, 


stroncer influence in that direction. 


tiary and the crime is successful, will not 
meet sccial reprcbation. Gur whole political 
system is rotten to the core. (Applause.) We 
all know that bribery and fraud and false 
ecuniing carried the last election in this city 
(A veice: “Hear, hear!"); we know that such 
things lave been common, and that prepara- 
tions «re even now being made for their repe- 
tition at the next election. The colonizing of 
the wards has commenced. (A voice: “The 
lodging houses”) Yes, the lodging house 
business. But it is not merely New York city 
thatis corrupt. [have been astonished while 
going through the state to see how far the 
eorruption reaches, 

I saia something to you from this platform 
last Sunday night about what [had heard of 
the buying and selling of votes at Elmira, 
the hu:ne of Governor Hili. Up in the north- 
ern part of the state this week a gentleman 
told ine that he had happened to hear inci- 
dentally from a well informed man that iu 
the little town of Rouse’s Point, just on your 
frontier, there are 980 votes, if I remember 
the exact figures, and that 509 of them are 
reguiarly sold. In some of those beautiful 
- little towns they have told me of respectable 

- men—men who own their houses and well to 

do farmers—who regularly sell their votes 
on eiecticn day. I was told of a 
farmer and his three sons walking in and 
selling their votes ina lot. When voters are 
bout on election day like cattie, is there 
mot real danger to the republic? (A voice: 
“Hear, hear’) The siecl-clad cruisers that 
we are building, the iron-clad forts that some 
people say are neccessary to line our eoasts— 
they never will and never can defend our re- 
public against ler most deadly enemies. Her 
enemies come from within. This rottenness 
that is cating into our body politic; and to 
which people are becoming habituated, is de- 
moralizing the public conscience; there is the 
real dancer to the republic. 

This is the movement on which the hope of 
the republic hangs to-day. (Applause.) Here 
arises the true democracy to do battle with 
the sham demecracy. (Applause.) Ours is 
the party that holds to the principles on 
which this republic was founded and really 
aims at earrying them into effect. (Ap- 
plause.) Already wherever this movement 
goes it is arousing the ccnsciences of men; 
wherever it oes it is bringing forth a public 
‘Spirit unknown for a long time before in 
politics. We shall get this vear all through 
this state an encrmous quiet vote, largely the 
vote of men who for some time past have 
seen no hope in politics, have seen no use of 
woting, but who in this great principiec that 
we ure advocating (applause) at last see 
‘something worth working for with all their 
ability and all their strencth. 

The great fair which has just been con- 
eluded bas been to my mind a most signifi- 
cant demonstration of the power of this 
Movement; the devotion that it cailed for, 
the williuguess of the ladies to work, their 
eagericss each to contribute something, show 
au anicrest ihat no other politica! party 

within my vane Aas ever succeeded in arous- 
ing {cries of “Gear! hear! and applause); 


is entitled to reap it. If a man builds a house 
he cught to have it and all of it (applause); 
and we say that it is unjust and a violation of 


cause he has cultivated his soil, because he 


accumulated wealth, therefore the state de 
mands a certain portion of it from him. We 
Say that such a system is unjust. and that not 
one penny should be taken from a man be- 
cause he has been industrious and thrifty. 
We propose to leave to labor its entire 
product; we propose to take for the use cf 
the community that. value that is produced 
by no individual, that value which attaches 
to land not by reason of what its owner 
does, but by reason of the gruwth and im- 
provement of the whole community. (Ap- 
plause.) We say that that is just, that it 
Will give to the community what belongs to 
the community and leave entirely to the in- 
dividual what rightfully belongs to the in- 
dividual (applause); and being just, we say 
that it is wise. We say that it is bad policy 


an interest that heretofore has only been 
brought out by the churches, and whiah, 
‘coming out here and now, is another of the 
indications that this movement is laying hold 


JHE TWENTY-FIFTH MEETING ATTENDED | the hearts of men; that it is at the bottum 
: BY AN UNDIMINISHED CROWD. not merely a political, but a religious move- 


We have on the platform with us the senior 
A Terse Expianation ef the Dectrines ef | member of the firm of Atkinson Bros. of 
the Seciety by Henrys Geerge—A Pleas- | Philadelphia, a firm of young men ute ee 
5 been on every cccasion active and urgen 
ee ee and generous in their efforts to spread the 
light; who, besides their contributions to the 
Anti-poverty fair and a generous check to the 
The Academy of Music saw the twenty-fifth | campaign fund. have had printed at their 
meeting of the Anti-poverty society last Sun- | own expense, for use in this campaign, one 


- : aa * illion tracts. (Great applause.) They rep- 
day evening. Miss Munier’s chorus and Me. { mu e.) 4 
2 : resent one class who are becoming interested 


in this movement, and they show how strongly 
. it arouses men, how much it leads them to do. 
Chairman Croasdale opened the meeting. | But there are others, too. One of the most 
Wie referred to the partisan malice | touching contributions to that fair was sent 
which had tried to take away the | by a widow who sews for a living. It was 
walue of the fair, but said that the men | the widow’s mite—two little childs’ frocks and 
who had done it would fcel sick when they | two little caps. In the letter that she wrote 
she told something of her history—how being 
left a widow she had attempted to makea 
living. She got herself a little place on 125th 
ee strect—a little store—a place about nine feet 
Father Brophy’s fair was struck he could say square, and she agreed to pay for that forty 
he bad nothing to do with it, though he would | goliars a month—or forty dollars a quarter, it 
not have recretted it if he had done some- | may bave been, I don’t know which. But this 
thing to prevent the erection of a parochial | 1s the essential point, that she started her lit- 
school. He denounced such schooisas nurser- | tle business, and managed by hard work to 
But by and by her landlord came 
and told her that the rent woulc be forty-iive 
dollars. (Cries of “Name him!") Still she 
ee : managed to get along until her rent was 
their children 2 poorer education than the | poised to fifty dollars, and then she had to 
mat leave her store, sell off her little stock and go 
- Mr. Croasdalc also dwelt cn the outrageous | to work sewing for a living. And she said in 
‘ettempt to deprive the united labor party of | ker letter that she had learned to see the 
the Jabor inspectors siven to it by the law. | ligtt on this great question, and that she 
. ait wanted to add to the funds of the Anti-pov- 
erty society the widow’s mite. (Great ap- 


Tundity of intellect the movement in which we | * Pus from the widow sewing for a living to 
are now cneaged would have been postponed | the prosperous business man, those who get 
into this movement, those to whom the cun- 
; sciousness of the truths for which we are bat- 
sv disclaiming what our ehair- tling ure ready to stand for us, ready to 
d. The anti-poverty move- | work for us, ready to do what they can to 
‘¢come unyvhow. (Applause.) | carry to others the light they have received. 
nce of God, the time has arrived And against the forces of corruption, against 
9 anaticr whether through this | the prejudices that interested men seek to 
it: or the other mau, it would | arouse we oppose the forces of truth and of 
have lorced its way to the front, and no mat- conscience, and in the long run we must be 


have beenthrough the state 
- Andour chairman must also allow me to I have met earnest, active men whe have only 
‘Say that [ for one, would not have thought | come into this movement within the last few 
jess of hima if he had had something todo with | montis or the last few weeks. The gentle- 
stopping ihe sale of chances in the other man who introduced me to a maguiticent 
fairs. Whatis sauce for the goose ought to | audience last Monday night at Cohves said, iu 
be sence for the gander, and our worthy | introducing me: “A year ago I thought Heary 
mayer (hisses), who acted so premptly on an George was a crank and a demagogue (laugh- 
vanens mous letter, weuld doubticss have been ter); [supposed 1 knew all about him. I bad 
never read his books, but I had read what the 
newspapers had said of him, and that was 
envugh for me. But when 68,000 votes were 
counted for him in New York (applause) I 
made up my mind that this was sumething 
that Fought to look into; that a doctrine cap- 
able of arousing as much enthusiasm, of draw- 
ing such a following, no matter how bad or 
how foolish it might seem, at least needed ex- 
auination. I examined it, and I at once fell 
in with the movement, and I am here to-night 


And his case is that of thousands of men 
throughout this state and all over the coun- 
try. The main thing is not the vote. That 
which determines everything, after all, is 
public opmion, is thought. And the chief 
reason why we want to poll a big vote is for 
the purpose cf compeiling people to think. 
(Applause.) And just as this vote in the city 
of New York last year did compel people to 
think, so will the vote this year in the state 
of New York have even a greater and a 


Wheal spoke here last a gentleman who 
met me atterward said: “L went to the 
Academy to hear something about the anti- 
poverty doctrines, and I didu’t hear much. 
You ought to explain them every Sunday 
night (A voice: ‘Hear, hear!) because there 
are always strangers there.” For my part, 
when I get before this audience on Suudav 
night after speaking during the week through 
the state, it seems to me as though I had got 

home; and that instead of beiug among peo- 

ple to whom I have to explain anything, Iam 

among my friends who knew it all before. 
and provided they keep out of the peniten- | (Applause.) But nevertheless, there may be 

some truth in my friend’s criticisin, so let me 

Say What we aim at is the abolition of pov- 

erty. We propose to acccmplish ths by 

abolishing injustice, and our particular aim is 

to abolish that fundamental injustice which 

deprives so many human creatures—aye, in 
cities like this, the majority of the popula- 
tion—of their natural right to the land which 
the Lord their God bas giventhem. The re- 
lation between man and the planet he inhab- 
its is fundamental, and the laws which affect 
the tenure of land, the relation between man 
and the land on which all must live, are tbe 
most important of all laws. Wedo not mean 
to say that there are not many other wrongs 
to be righted, that there ure not many other 
things to do, but we do say that the funda- 
menial injustice which deprives men of their 
natural rights to the element from which 
and on which all must live is most impor- 
tant and the one with which we ought to be- 
giu. Until we do away with that injustice 
we cannot abolish minor wrongs or make 
minor improvements that will affect any per- 
manent good. (Applause.) We do not say 
that this is the only thing to do, but we say 
this is the first thing todo. (Applause.) We 
propose to establish equality between men 
with relation to the element on which and 
from which they must live; not by dividing 
the land up into equal pieces; not by taking 
land as the formal property of the state and 
renting it out; not by takmg from anybody 
any land that he now has, but simply by so 
changing our system of taxation as to abol- 
ish all taxes uow levied upon labor and the 
products of labor and taking by taxation 
for public purposes that value which at- 
taches to land by reason of the growth of the 
community. (Applause.) We do not propose 
to interfere with the rights of property. On 
the contrary, we are sticklers for the rights 
of property. (Applause.)} What a oman 
makes by his own exertion, whether of band 
or of brain, that we hold to be his as against 

all the world. (Applause.) If a min nioWs a 
field and plants a crop, we suy that he alone 


the sacred rights of property when our tax 
gatherers come down and say toa man he- 


has built a house, because he has produced or 


may be the whole value of the land. 


vach one his natural rizht. 


soon as there isa prospect of settlement coming. 


grabbing in the future be destroyed, but all 


specilator who holds 160 acres of agricultural 


house upon it; once make sure that as the 


all over this land are holding vacant city lots, 
untilled agricultural lands and unworked 


plause.) 
See how the system would operate he in 
New Yerk. Our vast popuiation is crowded 


not built upon! Why? Not because there is 
not need for more houses; not because there 


the building sites are held by men who will 
not or cannot use them themselves, and will 
not allow those who want to use them to have 
access to them unless they first pay an enor- 
mous price. The simple effect of the change 
in taxation which we propose would be to 
compel those men either to build upon those 
lots themselves or to sell them to somebody 
else who would. (Applause.) The moment 
the men who are holding land without using it 
are compelled to use it or give it up there will 
be an abundance of Jand for all who want to 
use it. (Applause.) I don’t mean to say that 
under those circumstances every man would 
go and build himself a heuse, or that al! of 
these unemployed men throughout the coun- 
try would take up farms and open mines; but 
this Ido say, that enough couid and would 
make use of these natural opportunities for 
employment to relieve the glut in the labor 
market (applause); taking themselves out of 
the fierce competition for the Wages of an 
employer, they would not only employ them- 
selves, but. in doing so—in producing wealth 
of some kind~—they would be creating a de- 
mand for the labor of others in production. 
(Applause.) In that way it would be possitle 
that any man willing to work should be able 
to find abundant opportunity. to work; and 
the setting this vast force of unemployed men 
at productive labor would create a demand 
for commodities that would give new vigor to 
every branch of business. (Applause.) 

Tiese, in very brief outline, are the doe- 
trines for which we stand. 1 present them in 
that brief form for those whu may happen to 
be here to whum they are new; and although 


to tax men for what they ad&@ to tue common 
stock of wealth; that be is a benefactor who 
makes two blades of grass grow where one 
grew before; that the man who builds a 
house is*doing something not merely for him- 
self, but for the whole community; and that 
it is stupid to tax men for building houses, or 
cultivating fields, or erecting factories, or 
building ships, or doing anything whatever 
that adds to the common stock of wealth; 
that the state should encourage industry, not 
discourage it; that no tax should be laid upon 
the industry that produces or the thrift 
that accumulates; that in this great fund 
that comes from nothing that the individual 
does lies the proper, the intended means of 
supplying all public wants (Applause.) 
That fund we propose to take by abolishing 
our present taxes and laying a single tax 
upon the value of land irrespective of im- 
provements, increasing it as far and as fast 
as we can until it shall take as nearly as 


Look in whatever direction you choose and 
sce what benefits will spring from this simple 
change, how much fraud it will prevent, 
what temptation to bribery and corruption it 
Will avoid. Look at our present system of 
taxation, piling up an enormous surplus in the 
Vaults of the general government that there 
isreally no need for; taking money by the 
most onerous forms of taxation that cost the 
consumers, the real tax payers, certainly more 
than two dollars, and probably more than 
three dollars, for every dollar that is put in 
the public treasury; piling it up there, and 
then, to prevent the stringency of money, 
lending it out to bankers and bondholders at 
no interest at all. (Applause.) Where does 
this money that is lent in that way come 
from? It comes from men to whom the use of 
money is worth six, ten, twenty percent, aye, 
in some cases one hundred per cent per an- 
num. And it is put into the handsof the 
banks without interest by being used to antic- 
ipate the coupons of the national debt or to 
buy bonds at a heavy premium. And what is 
the reasou for the accumulation of this sur- 
plus? Why, simply the pressure of people 
who are interested in certuin taxes, and who 
lobby and log roll and spend money and go 
into politics in order to prevent those taxes 
being taken cff the shoulders of the people. 
(Applause.) Lock at the personal property 
tax throughout this state, where, with per- 
sonal property increasing enormously every 
year, the assessment has fallen over $100,000, - 
000 within some thirteen years. Now the 
enormous advantage of the system of tax- 
ation that we propose is that the tax 
can be certainly assessed, easily col- 
lected, will give no room for much of 
the fraud that is now carried on, and 
Will not offer the inducement to evasion that 
now exists. Land can’t run away; it can’t be 
hidden: it lies out of doors; its value can be 
estimated with more certainty than any other 
value. And in putting taxes upon that single 
item we sball get rid of a horde of officials; 
we shall get rid of all these oaths that people 
in every direction are now required to take, 
of all the temptations to perjury that our 
present tax laws give, and shall raise our 
revenue without imposing any restriction 
upon production or diminishing it in the least. 
On the contrary, by imposing our taxes in this 
way we shall prevent that monopolization of 
natural opportunities which everywhere re- 
stricts production, and in this broad and rich 
country is already producing the tramp and 
the pauper (applause); that monopolization of 
natural opportunities that makes us, in the 
midst of abundance and plenty, think of work 
as something good in itself; which forces upon 
us even in the best of times the spectacle of 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of men 
willing to work, anxious to work, but unable 
to find the opportunity to work. (Applause.) 
There, we hoid, is the cause of all labor diffi- 
culties; there, we believe, is the cause of pov- 
erty. It is not the fault of the Almighty, this 
horrid, bitter struggle for existence that is 
the lot of so many thousands to-day; it is not 
caused by the niggardliness of the Creator. 
He has placed here enough, and to spare, for 
allofus. All we have to do is to prevent mo- 
nopolization; all we have to do is to secure to 


This simple plan of ours will utterly stop 
the monopolization of land by making it un- 
profitable. What is the temptation to the 
monopolization of land? Commissioner Sparks 
in his last report paints in very vivid colors 
the manner in which the public land has been 
appropriated by speculators and grabbers, by 
stretching grants, by making fulse entries, by 
everywhere getting hold of the land ahead of 
the settler. Why? In order to profit by the 
value that will begin to attach to the land as 


The moment it is made certain that whenever 
avalue shall attach itself to the land irre- 
spective of the value produced by the labor 
upon it, it be taken for the use of the com- 
munity, then the temptation to all this Jand 
grabbing would be utterly gone—(applause}— 
and not merely will tbe temptation to land 


the land that bas been grabbed in the past 
wiil be released. (Applause.) Once tax the 


fand vacant as heavily as the farmer who has 
plowed his land, has cultivated a farm and 
made nnprovements; once tax the bolder of a 
valuable buliding Jet as much when it is 

acant as a lot of like quality witha splendid 


value of land inereases the tax upon it shall 


increase likewise, and the monopolizers who 


mines from the man who would be glad to use 
them, will be forced to let them go. (Ap- 


together, yet one-half the area of this city is 


are not plenty of sites for houses; but that 


on the first statement objections may arise, 
yet I know that if these things are considered, 
that if the objections raised are fairly stated, 
they will disappear; and I know furthermore 
that without regard to the hope that the re- 
form we seek may be brought about ia our 
lifetime, there is a deep satisfaction to the 
manor woman who once clearly sees that 
the poverty and the wrong and the sufferings 
so common to-day among the great masses of 
the people, even of the most advanced civil- 
ized countries, are not due to the injustice of 
the Creator, but arise solely from the injus- 
tice of man; and that in itself is something 
that will compensate for every effort that 
may be required to gain a clear perception of 
those duties. (Applause.) 

I met last week in one of the interior towns 
Master Workman Fitzgerald of the axe- 
makers assembly of the Knights of Labor at 
Cohoes, who said to me: “I ama poor man 
and twenty thousand dollars would be a for- 
tune to me, but I would not for that amount 
exchange the satisfaction that these views 
have given me.” And I think that every man 
who has clearly seen these truths will under- 
stand and appreciate that sentiment. (Great 
applause.) When a man once sees that there 
is enough here for all, that it is not because 
of any niggardliness or shortcoming of the 
Creator that poverty and the vice and the 
want and suffering that spring out of it exist 
to-day, then there rises in his mind an idea of 
the divine order, a perception of the benefi- 
cence of the Almighty that enables him to 
really say, as he never said before, ‘Our 
Father which art in heaven.” (Applause.) 
And as there rises in his mind a faith that the 
recognition of justice mn the constitution of 
human society would really bring heaven 
upon earth, there arises also within him a 
faith in a heaven beyond—-(applause}—and he 
feels that while it is his duty here to do the 
best he can, to stand for the right and to fight 
for the right, to endeavor by all means in his 
power to hasten the triumph of justice, yet 
that the results are not his business and that 
even though in this life he may see success, 
and close his eyes upon what may seem at the 
moment a failing cause, yet beyond this life 
there is another life in which those who have 
stood for the good and the true wil! have their 
exceeding great reward. (Great and pro- 
longed applause.) 

A SPEECH BY MR. ATKINSON. 

At the conclusion of Mr. George’s speech 
the chairman introduced Mr. Atkinson, presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia anti-poverty societv 
and a zealous worker of the cause. Mr. 
Atkinson said: 

A gentleman with whom I have very inti- 
mate business relations said to me a few 
weeks ago that he had been talked to about 
having business dealings with a firm that had 
sympathy with anarchy. I then asked him if 
he understood what the doctrines I was ad- 
vocating were. He said yes, and that he 
didn’t think there could be any possible ob- 
jection to them, but that he thought it was 
not exactly right for.me to advocate them in 
this public way. I said, “Doctor, I believe 
that the united labor party will poll over 
300,000 votes in New York state the coming 
election, and if that is done it will be a 
fashionable thing to be an advocate of their 
doctrines.” 

Thad the pleasure of meeting last Wednes- 
day evening another of the gentlemen that 
has been censuring us for taking part in this 
movement and I spent the evening with him. 
Naturally the talk was mostly on this sub- 
ject, and I was much surprised after an hour’s 
talk to find him bringing up instances in his 
own city of Lancaster which showed the 
necessity of the very reform he was oppos- 
ing. He told me one thing that may be of 
interest to youall. He said that there wasa 
judge of one the courts there who purchased 
a farm a few years ago for $6,000. The farm 
was in a quarter of the city that was not then 
being settled up rapidly. A few years after 
the Reading railroad company wished to 
come into that town and in coming in it cut 
into the farm and thus the owner was in 2 
position to compel the road to pay him 85,000 
for the small piece of land which they 
needcd, and this in spite of the fact that the 
value of his land adjoining has been greatly 
enhanced in price by the running of the road 
throuch it. 

Shortly after the Reading road had come 
into the town the Pennsylvania road wished 
to do likewise, and the only eligible spot of 
Jand for their purpose was this same farm. 
But as there was a demand for it the judge 
raised the price. The offers finally reached 
the sum of $55,000 for a small section of the 


farm, which he refused; and yet while the 
judge was being offered that amount, he only 


paid taxes on the property as farm land, at 


the same valuation of $6,000 that he had paid 


for it. The result of his selfishness, to call it 
nothing worse, has been that the Pennsylvania 


company did not go to Lancaster, and the ad- 


vantage Lancaster would have derived there- 


from was lost: for my friend told me of.a 


number of other establishments that would 


have gone there. Thus, strange to say, while 
my friend was censuring me for advocating 


the views I do, he was at the same time giv- 


ing me valuable points from his own know!l- 


edge as to the evils of the present system; 


and within my limited experience I have 


found it the same everywhere. The fact is, 
that no sane, unprejudiced man can hear 


these doctrines properly presented without 
inevitably assenting to them and working for 
them heartily. (Great applause.) 


1 noticed in this week’s StanpaRD what 


scemed to me an exceedingly good idea. It 


was a letter suggesting that young men who 
have no family ties to confine them to one 


spot should go out as the disciples of our 
Master did cighteen hundred years ago, and 
spreud these doctrines in every town and 
every hamlet throughout this country. (Ap- 
plause.) I trust that this suggestion will not 
be permitted to drop. Young men have a 
grand opportunity. The doctrines that were 
preached cighteen hundred years ago are 
equally powerful now. What we are called 
upon to do is but to repeat now what was so 
successful then; and if our missionaries will 
go forth in the same spirit, with the same un- 
selfishness, they will meet inevitably with the 
same success. I hope that some more potver- 
ful voices than mine will be lifted in the en- 
deavor tc impress this idea upon you of hav- 
ing volunteers go into every portion of the 
country to preach the doctrines of the new 
crusade. (Great applause) 


A QUESTION FOR MR. GEORGE. 
The chairman then announced that Mr. 


George wouid answer any questions that 
might be proposed by individuals among the 
audience. 


A gentleman present asked: “How are you 


to determine the vajue of land in dollars ana 
ceuts under the new system—that is, when 
the state owns the land? We know th value of 
of land now by whatit will bring in Open Inar- 
ket; but will not the state be obliged to lease 
it to the highest bidder under ithe new Sys- 
tem?’ 


Mr. George—No; the state will not be 


obliged to lease it at all. We don’t propose 
to make the state the owner of the land (ap- 
plause) in the sense that the state shall take 
the land and lease it out; we propose to let 
everything remain as it is now; to let men 
buy and sell and give away land just as they 
do now and pass legal title from one to an- 
other. What we propose to do is to take by 
taxation the value of land as distancuished 
from the improvements, the value which at- 
taches to land by the growth of the com- 
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Land here, 


Butas we tax 


Semmibepeiacemmmecanarmezanan a 


$10,000 a year. 


be the same. 


The land would 


theoretical 
perfection, 
would have no more selling value. than 
Land. on Wall 
street would have a much. hicher 
or rental value, but no hirher selling value; 
and by and by it may be necessary to shift 
the assessment from the selling value to the 
rental value of land; but in the beginning, 
while these speculative values exist in all 
parts ofthe country, it willbe better for us 
to begin by assessing the selling value. (Ap- 
plause.) I speak of theoretical perfection; 
practically, of course, it is impossible for us 
to attain that; and it may be well—{ am in- 
clined to think it will be—not to take the last 
penny of land values, but to leave a little bit 
of it—just enough to give amargin, asit were, 
for transfers. But whether we do that or 
not, the taxing of the value of the land will 
eliminate the mere land owner, but it will 
leave the land wser. 
will be that men will be the owners of the 
The user won’t be one man 
and the owner another, for land will then be- 
come useful only to the man who wants. to 
use it. And see how speedily this will give 
homes to the families of such communities as 
The mere beginning of this reform 
would destroy speculative values and every- 
Where make it easy for a man who wanted to 
builda home to get a site for a home; and 
when he wanted a house upon it he would 
have no taxes to pay upon the house. 
such a voteasI believe we are going to get 
in the city of New York this year will tend to 
produce that effect; it will be to the land mo- 
nopolists the hand writing on the wall. It 
will show them that this system is coming 
very soon, and they, if. they are wise, will 
make haste to get rid of the land tkey are 
A big vote this fall will make it 
easier for every man to get a home, and. by 
opening up natural opportunities for labor, by 
striking down, to some extent, this barrier 
that is now raised against the investment of 
capital and the employment of labor, it will 
do something to avert the disasters and the 
commercial prostration that are certainly 
going to come upon this country as the re- 
sult of booming land values. (Great ap- 


The practieal result 


land they use. 


deal of Irish wit in her, affected to be very 


DR. M’GLYNN’S ADDRESS. 

As Mr. George concluded his answer a 
whirlwind of appiause announced the en- 
‘trance of Dr. McGlyan, who had just arrived 
from a mecting at Williamsburg, which he 
addressed after speaking at two previous 
meetings at College Point and Flushing dur- 
When the applause had 
somewhat subsided the doctor spuke as fol- 


ing the afternoon. 


Ihave to report something of what I have 
been doing since I saw you last, and I am 
glad to be able tosay that I am extremely 
results of our labors. 
Wherever we go we receive the most cordial 
greeting, we find it isthe rule that the larg- 
est halls that can be procured are inadequate 
to accommodate the multitudes who desire 
We find everywhere that men 
-whoa very little while ago were hostile be- 
cause of their ignorance, have begun. at last 
to have sense enough to doubt, and therefore 

they have .become 
eager to learn, and everywhere we are corn- 
forted by the assurance that the seed that we 
are sowing is failing upon good ground with 
every reason to hope that it bring forth 
speedily fruit a hundred fold. 
And while thus we are receiving more than a 
sufficient reward for our labor in the doing of 
this good work, we are also everywhere 
gathering the strongest evidence of the need 
of the work that we are trying-to do. We 
are everywhere stumbling upon all sorts of 
arguments, new illustrations of the need for 
speedily abolishing the horrid social in 
that is the cause of poverty. 

We go into alleged prosperous manufactur- 
ing communities aud we hear something like 
this: “Oh! there isvery little poverty here; 
everybody is employed; there are manufac- 
turers here that employ the whole popula- 
tion,” and this is offered by way 
ment to show that the place is prosperous, be- 
cause everybody is employed—not mere! y the 
fathers, but the mothers and all of the chil- 
dren; that is actually given as an evidence of 
prosperity, that the mother and the children 
are compelled to work. in: order to 
the earnings of him who, in the order of God, 
should be the one bread winner, to keep the’ 
wretched roof over their heads and to. put 
enouch into their stomachs and on their backs 
to enable them to live somehow. This brought 
home to me with peculiar force a fact. of ter- 
rific import. In one of these towns there is a 
physician well known by name to not a few of 
the readers of THE STanpanp and to nota 
few of the leaders in this movement for his 

ability and his extraordinary devotion to this 
cause; and he told me that iu the prosperons 
town in which he lives, where the people are 
all employed, that certain’ nameless crimes 
are terribly prevalent, for the reason that the 
people cannot afford to have any more chil 
dren; for the reason that the mothers who 
have to work in the factories can’t afford to 
They can’t afford the time 
They have to work like slaves 
in that eternal turmoil in order to feed and 
clothe and shelter the children of misfortune 
that they have had the unha 
to bring into the world. 
those fathers and mothers are compel] 
it were, to curse and to rey 
Jaw of God who, when he er 
woman, saw that His work was good and 
bade them increase and multi 
plenish the earth. 

That is prosperity, is it¢ And is not thatin 


pleased with the 


admission. 


desire to know 


(Applause.) 


that God had not the. power ancé the wisdom ae 2 


of an arsu- 


“man nature shall be permitted to come outs 


be mothers again. 
to be mothers. 


ppiness already 
(Applause. 


ile that primal 
cated. man and 


ply and re-| 
(Applause.) a 


Keeping with other things that we have been 
Seeing and saying in this movement? Is not 
that in keeping with the horrid doctrine of 
the Rev. Mr. Maithus, that there is not enongh 
room in the-world for all of the children that 
would naturally come into it, and that there 
must be checks imposed upon pupulation, te himself 
There is a check for you! Since in the presen elation, a1 
condition of things in this country we have and of p 
not many earthquakes and have managed to ey 
minimize the bad effect of yellow fever and. 
smalipox, we must have other checks, and as 
we haven’t the good fortune to have neigh- 
bers with whom we may have destroving 
Wars every few years, there would be dancer 
of the population increasing too rapidly every 
year if we did not put such a check as this 
upen popylation! But we have here a man on 
this platform who has the unique glory, 
although he is not a clerryman, of having 
taken that blasphemous minister of Christ by 
the throat, and bade him not dare to Say that | 
God, the father of us all, is not able to pro- : 
vide enoush food and clothing and shelter for 
allof the children that his natural laws may 
bring into-the world for a million years te 
come. (Applause.) 
- The Rev. Mr. Malthus, as most of you know 
by this time—since you have all become 
learned in political economy, thanks chiefly 
to the teachings of Mr. Henry George—the : plan of ¢ 
Rev. Malthus blasphemously dared to say made the 
that God’s law of population was a mistake; _ beeause: 
that if population were left to the natural in- : 
stincts of humanity there would soon be a 
lack of subsistence for the human family: 
that population increased in the proportion of 
1,2, 4, 3, 16, 32, and subsistence only in the: 
proportion of 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6; so that the time 
would come when sixteen people would be 
compelled to live on what would only suffice © 
for six, and as they could not do it, they 
would have, as a necessary consequence, to. 
starve. Among the most beautiful of the di- 
Vine arrangements, according to Mr. Malthus, . 
are constant wars and pestilences, by which - 
meuns when people get married God Almighty: 
Steps in and cuts off the children from them as. 
often as they come into the world. “And Mr. 
George was the one man that rose up to over-. — 
throw: that. blasphemous theory and show. 
how the simple law. of God, if carried out, 
, Would make it actually true for each human. 
family and for the whole of God's family, 
‘that “the more the merrier.” (Applause.) 
_Tremember when my sainted mother moved 
to what was then the outskirts of the city— 
to what is now Third avenue, near Twenty- 
third street—there came in one afternoon & 
riest, a gentleman, a man whom it wasa de- | 
light to see and to hear, and he informed her 
that he had been sent by Archbishop Hughes 
of the old cathedral to establish a new parish. 
in that outlying district of the city. This 
priests name was Dr. Cummings, and the 
parish of which he was making this humble 
beginuing was tien and has since been known 
as St. Stephen's, and he told her that he was 
collecting money to purchase the ground upon 
which to build. his modest Little “ehurch, and 
by and by the ground was. selected at the 
southeast ‘corner of Madison avenue and 
Twenty-seventh street, upon the very site on 
which last evening you terminated your Anti- 
poverty fair. And thea Dr. Cummings en 
gaged in the religious duty of taking up a col- 
lectiou—which religious duty E hope has been 
faithfully followed out here. this evening 
(great applause)—and my dear good mother: — 
weut to her stocking or her desk, or wherever 
it was that she kept her iittle treasure, and _ 
gave him what he considered an extremely 
generous contribution. He was amazed. He 
said, “What, madam, you give so much as- 
sistance” ‘Yes,” she said, “there it is.” 
“Ob,” he said, “Iam extremely thankful. I 
didn’t expect anything like this.” “And why 
not, sir?’ she asked.. “I was told that you 
were a poor. widow, with eleven children, and 
were left a widow at an early day,and FE _ 
didn’t expect any such contribution as this 
from you.” My mother, who had a great 


indignant. “Iwill have vou to understand | 
that Tam rich, sir.” “Oh, madam, I beg your. 
pardon,” said the poor, bashful priest, “but I. 
am more than delighted, for I understood - 
that you were not blessed with any extrava- 
gant amount of this world’s wealth.” ‘Dr. 
Cummings, I will have you to understand — 
that I consider myself a millionaire. Yes,” 
said she, “I have eleven children, and. I con-- 
sider every one of them worth at least one 
hundred thousand dollars.” (Great and pro- 
longed applause.) _— oe 
That is the kind of a school of political 

econuiny thatI was brought up in, and you 
need not wonder any longer that I take as 
naturally to the inspired political economy of. 
Mr. Henry George asa Quck does to water. | 
Now, itis high time for us. to demand: the 
abolition of poverty; itis high time for us, in’ 
the name of the children unborn, to appeal to 
high heaven to send out, if necessary, its 
thunderbolts to destroy the iniquity that is 
preventing the birth of God’s children, to dex 
stroy this whole rule of modern progress that 
compels civilization to crush the souls as well 
asthe hearts of men. It is high ‘time for us 
to become enthusiastic im our endeavors—to 
give ourselves no rest until the horrid thing 
shall have been rooted out; till this libel upon 
Ged's fair. work, this monstrous blasphemy 
asainst His beautiful work, shall have been 
abolished forever.. You. did well to take the: 
iutme for your society of Anti-poverty, to do 
what you.can to give the lie to the brutal 
political economy that blasphemes the power, — 
the goodness, the wisdom and the love of 
God our Father, that dares to tell the man 


and: the goodness to muke His table broad 
enough for all His children, and still have 
room to spare. ore : ae 

Let us then be stimulated by the encourage. 
ment thut we receive to feel that the bene- 
diction of God our Father rests upon our 
work. Let us do what we can to hasten the 
day when women can afford to confine them- 
selves to womanly tasks, when the children 
may remain at play or at school, when hu- 


and bask in the sunlight of the Father’s uni- 

verse, to enjoy the fresh air. of the Father's 

magnificent domain—when nature shall be 

permitted to develop. itself according to the 

beautiful and perfect laws of God, and when. 
the thousand pains, and bonds, and -impedi- | 
ments, and hindrances that have been placed 

upon the growth of society. by the stupidity 

of some and the avarice of others. shall be 

removed once and forever. 

Let us do what we can toward the assertion 
of the simple law of justice, the perfect law 
of brotherhood, the doing of the golden rule; 
to make possible among men a civilization of 
which we have hitherto scarcely dared to | 
dream, to enforce that. beautiful and simple 
law of perfect progress, perfect association 
on the one hard and. perfect equality and. 
liberty upon the other; an association thag 
will giveusall the magnificent advantages 
of the co-operation of man and an enormous 
increase in productive enerey and in the 
facilities of exchange, with that perfect 
equality and perfect liberty that allows free 
and perfect play to the countless varieties 
that God has ordained in tastes and talents 
and vocations, so that out of this multifarij- 
ous character of the things of God in perféct 
equality and brotherhood we shall have that 
magnificent harmony that comes-from the 
co-ordination of the wondrous powers of the - 
human mind and. heart. Let us insist upon 
perfect association with perfect liberty. As- - 
Sociation without liberty would give us acer _ 
tain amount of progress, but would necessarily 


WHAT WILL THE CITY VOTE BE? 

The mathematicians on the campaign com- 
mittees of the old parties and the experts of 
the daily press have already been placing be- 
fore the public their estimates of the labor 
vote at the approaching. election. They lay 
great stress on the factors that, in their be- 
lief, are to cause a loss to the united labor 
party. They subtract from the 65,110 votes 
that Henry George received last November 
good solid blocks of figures representing the 
vote of the socialists, the vote to be coerced 
through the ecclesiastical machine, the indif- 
ferent vote, the vote that is to return to fealty 
to the party it deserted last year, and the 
vote influenced by considerations affecting 
the presidential election next year.. In the 
sum of these losses they profess to find great 
comfort, and proceed to classify the united 
labor party with the mushroom political 
growths at whose funerals the republican and 
democratic parties have so often assisted. 

Have these figure workers really taken no 
account of the influences that are drawing 
voters to the united labor party? Are they 
politically deaf and blind, or are they sham- 
ming, as men doin a game of bluff! If they 
know no better than they speak Ict them go 
down among the assembly district workers of 
either of the old parties and make inquiries. 
Among thein they will discover no confidence 
in their published tigures, but they will find 
general alarm among republicans and demo- 
crats alike at the stream of desertions from 
the ranks of both the old parties. 

Why are the people leaviug us? they may 
ask. They will get their answers in the words 
of disapproval and warning beard in every 
quarter—miurmurs concerning the bad politi- 
cal records, low public morals and broken 
promises of leaders and indignant pro- 
tests against the perversion of the princi- 
pies of American government by which 
the laws are employed not to carry 
out the will of the people, but to defeat it. 
But beyond these are deeper causes of dis- 
content which the people are fast learning to 
discern, and which would remain even 
though office holding rogues should repent 
and the machinery of the law be honestly 
administered. The refusal to call a constitu- 
tional convention, the deprivation of the 
united labor party of their inspectors, the 
petty persecution of the Anti-poverty fair, 
these may awaken the. indignation of the 
masses of hcnest men and incite them to re- 
buke by the ballot the authors of such 
acts, but the united labor party quickly 


end in decay. Association without liberty 
‘would be the stagnation that is the necessary 
forerunner of dissolution. Liberty without 
association would be the freedom of the sav- 
age—a semi-barbarous condition of man left 
to himself. We need society, we need asso- 
ciation, and the one object of statesmanship 
and of political economy should be—in the 
tnidst of a constantly increasing association— 
to maintain forever throughout the world 
perfect liberty and perfect equality. That is 
the law of God. We are made for society. 
We were made with the absolute necessity 
aud tendency to come together more and 
more, and by co-operation to produce won 
ders of civilization, of which we have hitherto 
seen but litle. But while this association is 
go necessary, equully necessary is liberty and 
equality, and if we have to choose between 
them, if men shall compel us to the terrible 
alternative of separating what God has bound 

gether, then I for one would prefer the iso- 

tion of semi-barbarism with liberty rather 
F thau association at the expense of despotism. 
a The progress and the civilization that is 
4 purchased by the poverty and consequent 

vice and crime of to-day are not worth the 

. terrible price; and therefore it is that, by a 
. putural instinct that does justice to the better 
' pian of God, meu have been singing that God 
gmadethe country and man made the town. It is 
because when civilization becomes complex, 
as it does with the growth of a dense popula- 
tion, men forgetful of the essential equality 
of man and the rule of justice have permit- 
ted the apprupriation of God's bounties by in. 
dividuals, and thus made necessary that bor- 
rible poverty which is the fruitful source of 
wice and the canker worm of civil 
fzation. If then we had to choose, we should 
choose the semi-barbarism of isolation, 
of liberty, rather than a civilized despotism. 
F, But we are not bound to any such alterna- 
cs tive. God’s law requires the two things, 
4 association and liberty; and the simple law 
of justice that is propounded in the principles 
of the Anti-poverty society is the one ade- 
quate and only means of accomplishing the 
wnion of perfect association and perfect lib- 
eriy. 

We are following a path marked out by the 
very hand of God, since we are following a 
pzth trodden by the Son of God Himse!f, and 
by the saints and sages of every age and 
every cline. Fighting in such a cause we are 
sure of the victory. This truth can never 
perish from off the face of the earth, and 
those who base their hopes and their convic- 
tions and their work for society upon these 
great truths can vever be deteated. Truth 
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building, at the same time as ours, and I dis- 
tributed quite a number of tracts where rep- 

resentative republicans got hold of them, whzi 
will at least read them, and many a Saul w 
get the scales rubbed from hiseves when they 
come in contact with the suppressed truths 
for the first time. In this respect the repub- 
lican convention was as mucha success for 
the labor cause us our own. I have’ obtained 
some tracts froma friend of the cause, and 
planted them in the most receptive aud pro- 
ductive soil. 


THE RATIONALE OF TAXATION. 


There is only one way to understand any 
subject properly, and that is to consider it in 
its logical connections. Accordingly the 
nature and principles of taxation can be 
clearly comprehended only in connection with 
a sound analysis of of the nature and objects 
of government, of which it is a necessary 
function. The question. of -taxation is u 
specitic one, to which the question of govern- 
ment is generic. Hence a detiuite idea of 
taxation without an analysis. of government 
is as impossible as the definition of uny other 
species without reference to its genus. The 
most fundamental questicns must be con- 
sidered first, or else we “fight as one that 


dollar at least. The readers of this paper, or 
the majority at least, know what we are 
battliag for. To themTsay: ‘You must a 
stand idle.” How can you stand idle? Stri 
now, contribute now, if it is only a tr 

trike for your country, for your wife, 
children, yourselves. Gro. W. Kre 
Treasurer U. L. Ciub > 


TorpeKa, Kan., Oct. 14.—Find inclo 
postal order for $1.50 for campaien fund 

Should you succeed in poine 260,000 
in New York state in Novetnber, the ¢ 
of the single tax will spread in the w 
wildfire. JH. I. anp J. F. 


THE PHYSICIANS AND THE SINGLE LAND 
TAX. 


All statements to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the annual income of physicians iu 
New York city is probably not over §600. A 
few receive as much as $50,000 or more, and 
there are probably two dozen who receive as 
much as $10,000. Those who receive large in- 
comes have either been fortunately situated, 
or have by fierce struggle end overwork ob- 
tained hospital and college appointments 
which carry prestige. The competition is 
great, and it is often by tenacity, influence or 
Wealth, rather than by superior taleat and 
skill, that the one wins and the other remains 
in comparative oblivion. The fancy consulta- 
tion fees received by the few cannot be the 
rule. Like the unearned wealth of the Wall 
street broker, they are the result of chance, a 
kind of lottery which implies the losses of 
hundreds of unfortunates. Every man has a 
chance to become president of the United 
States, but we know that only one can hold 
that office ata given time. The ability of Dr. 
Unna, great as he is, to collect a fee of $,000 
for a single consultation, as he is stated to 
have done, is due to the fact that that patient 


did not, he was making the greatest: mistake 
of his life in bis calculations. The state ticket 
would likely fall sligbtly short of the local 
ticket. A united labor party alderman and 
assemblyman would be elected. Lust year’s 
labor vote was 8,695. 

Frank J. Ferrell, spoken to in company with 
many members of his district, said that the 
707 labor votes polled iast fallin the Eleventh 
would be doubied this year. There were no 
socialists in the district. Another member 
said that the republicans would be injured 
more than the democrats in the Eleventh. 
The organization had a large ex-republican 
membership. The education of the people in 
the Eleventh with respect to the principles of 
the new party had been rapid throughout the 
year. 

M. J. Kelly, chairman of the Twelfth, said 
the district had been canvassed thoroughly. 
The socialists will not, according to the ean- 
vass, take away more than 300 votes. Simon 
Gompers Said the district polled 2,702 labor 
votes last year. It will this full have 3,500. 
The active members of the organization in- 
creased 158 in two weeks lately, and the new 
members were all voters. The socialists had 
hardly a corporal’s guard at their political 
meetings, and many attending. were not yet 
citizens. He knew this as a fact, for he knew 
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some of its election districts had promised to 
double the labor vote. The Thirteenth’s vote 
for George last year was 2, 158. 

The Fourteenth is completing and strength- 
ening election district organizations. Com- 
mittees are visiting: voters epen to conviction, 
trying tomake opponents doubtful, making 
a house to house canvass, and distributing 
tracts. Headquarters are open every even- 
ing for enrollment. The Fourteenth will cast 
fully 3,000 votes for the ticket, having given 
2,807 last year, when it carried the district. 
It will elect an alderman and assemblyman. 
The opening meeting of the campaign will be 
held on Saturday evening at Avenue A and 
Twelfth street. : 

Ed. Conklin, speaking of the prospects in 
the Fifteenth, said the labor vote in 1886 was 
4,207. A good increase is certain this year. 
The district has a splendid organization aud 
has never had any dissension of any kind. A 
quiet house to louse cunvass is being made, 
and there is an organization in every district. 
The socialistic vote ou the state ticket might 
be 200. . 

The Sixteenth opened its campaign on Tucs- 
day night of last week with a mass meeting, 
at which mere than 100 numes were hauded in 
of men joining the campaign clubs. To ad- 
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kinds of property should be taxed, etc., until 
the great primary question is answered why 
people pay taxes at all. ape 

The simplest answer to this latter question 
is that taxes are paid as the price of govern- 
meut. Society is impossible without govern- 
ment. “Governments are formed,” says Sir 
William Blackstone, “for the preservation of 
society, and society exists for the protection 
of individuals.” But let us not mistake. Itis 
not for this protection or this society that the 
individual pays taxes. Itis forthe mainten- 
ance of government. Itis at this. point that 
confusion bas arisen, and this confusion has 
profession giving expression to fears that | mystified the whole subject of taxation and 
they may lose through no error of their own | made of it the miserable hotch-potch of our 
some of their best paying patients, the present system. oe 
reasons for such fears being not the welfare The common assumption that people are 
of the pat:ents, but the welfare of their own | payed for the privilege of protection as mem- 
pocketbooks. Even those physicians who | ters of society, or for the privilege of fol- 
have the elite among their clientele seem | juwing this, that or the other pursuit, is 
practically their lirelings, to be looked upon | wholly erroneous and mischievously false. It 
in a degree as are the liveryman, chamber- | js not for privileges of any kind that. the citi- 
maid and cook, and in just as much fear of | zen is (or can be justly) taxed. He isa mem- 
being discharged and losing their income. | ber of society, ashe is au inhabitant of the 
Doctors seem never to think in their fierce earth, nct as of privilege, but of divine right. 
competition for hospital appointments, ap-} ygan is born into society under the sume 
polntments to professorships in colleges, to | auspices that he is born into the world; and 


tor is rapidly becoming cne of dependence 
and servility. He is required to give his time 
without remuneration to assist professors at 
their clinics, to atteud the sick at dispensaries, 
SO act as interne at hospitals; he must labor 
patiently for years to guin expericuce and a 
name, apd the experience which he thus ob- 
tains is at the expense of the general practi- 
tioner, who would gladly attend those thus 
driven to hospital and dispensary for a 
medest fee such as would enable him to earn 
a respectable living. 

We hear at our medical societies even pro- 
fessors und others most distinguished in the 
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gust prevail; it is powerful; it oas all the 
power of God and his children; saints have 
died for it, and the very efforts to stifle it 
will but propagateit. Then letus with perfect 
confidence go on to the end, stimulated alike 
by the prospect of success and by the horrors 
that we witness as the consequence of the 
violation of the law of God. 

Our work will be fraught with blessings 
even to the persecutors, for it will give help 
to the preachers of God’s truth and those who 
are Waging war against injustice, and those 
who to-day are persecuting them for right- 
evusness sake will themselves become preach- 
ers of the truth to anotber generation. The 
B2ul of yesterday will become the Paul of to- 
morrow, and the conversion of the Saul into 
the Paul will have been, perhaps, the result of 
the martyrdom of the Siephen stoned to 
@eath. (Great applause.) 


Peoria Will Nomivate a City Ticket This 
; Fall. 

Peoria, lll.—At the meeting of the union 
labor party in this city Oct. 11 the following 
resolution was adopted with but cne dis- 
sentient vote: 

We, workiagmen. of Peoria, in convention 
assembled, give greeting to all ivvers of 
justice, and ask their co-operation in the 
great work of promoting such legislation as 
will secure to the producer the fruits of his 
toil. We hold with Thomas Jefferson that the 
earth belongs to the living, and that one gen- 
eration cannot grant away the equal rights 
of succeeding generations to its use. The 
system which commpeis human beiugs to buy 
with bloody sweat the privilege of living on 
God’s earth. is a fundamental wrong, which 
reduces wages to starvation rates. We are 
upholders of social order and advocates of 
the true rights of property, and consequently 
we hold that the value which attaches to the 
earth’s surface by reason of the growth of 
population, belongs to society at large, and 
we propose therefore to abolish ali taxation 
upon buildings, improvements, and all other 
things of human production, and by taxation 
on the value of iand alone to provide for 
purposes of common benefit. In this way we 
propose to make it unprofitable for monopo- 

izers to hold lands or city lots which they 
are not using, and thus throw open to citizens 
who want to employ themselves the abundant 
opportunities which our commen Father has 
provided for all His children. 

It was also decided to nominate a full city 
ticket, and a convention for that purpose will 
be held the latter part of this mouth. We 
hope this signal proof of the progress made in 
this part of the benigbted west will encourage 
you. Every Sunday afternoon Sarge audi- 
ence assemble to hear the new gospel dis- 
cussed, and it is conceded by the opposition 
papers that a strong effort must be made to 
finda champion able to expose the fallacies 

be of the anti-poverty doctrines. 
; J. W. Burrow, 
ee B2 Sec'y L. and L. Club No. 2. 
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 & Bank President Whe Apparently Wishes 
He Were a Day Laberer. 
_ Parrsscre, Pa., Oct. 15.—At the convention 
a  @f bankers held bere during the past weck 
the presiding officer, Mr. L. C. Murray, presi- 
dent of the United States national bank of 
New York, made the following assertions in 
his address: 
Twenty-five years avo laborers received $1 
@ day wages; now they are receiving an 
average of $2a day, and these $2 will buy 
. more of the necessities of life than & would 
twenty-five years agy. A banker gets a 
lower rate cf interest for his muney than he 
did twenty-five years ago, yet his living is 
more expensive and his wants are increasing; 
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tn untold amount, and his happiness is not 
augmented in a relative proportion. Un- 
questionably the last twenty-five years have 
®iven the race for happiness, contentment 
and profit in this couniry to the laboring 
class. 

1 call attention to this utterance, because 
srom the high position Mr. Murray holds in the 
financia! world his utterances may be sup- 
posed to carry great weight 

According to Mr. Murray, the laborer is to- 
day five times better off than he was twenty- 
five yearsago. Yet the demands on Mr. Mur- 
vay for charity are tiucreasing in untold 
amount. 

Why, a schoolboy could do better than 
than that and not half try. 

Think of it! Twenty-five years ago the 
laborer earned $1 a day, and tramps were 
uubeard of; and to-day, when the demands 
for charity have increased in untold amount, 
we are told we are better off! J. A. 


WORSE ECRS eT ANGs TOURED 


Weaves the Doctrine Inte His Sermous. 
Norway, Iu.—I_ know there are many New 
eburch people enlisted in the anti-poverty 
movement, but am sorry to see that the 
greater number still hold aloof. How they 
-ean close their hearts to this renuine licht of 
~ God ismore than I can imagine. I myseif 
distribute astmany of the anti-poverty tracts 
as possible. and also weave the doctrine into 


Rev. Jd. d. LENSE, 


leads its adherents 
wrongs that give rise to disparities of condi- 
tion and entail misery to the mass of man- 
kind. The factor that the arithmeticlaus of 
the New York pro-poverty press overlook in 
their calculations is the spirit of revolt at 
glaring injustice which is rousing itself in 
every election district in the city. 


to be found. Interviews have been obtained 
by a STANDARD representative with united 
labor men of every one of the twenty-four 
assembly districts of New York. There isa 
unanimity in their testimony that is striking, 
and that can only be due to the facts beiug 


the city, ail alike say, is there the sliszhtest fear 
of a failing off in the vote from last 


men interviewed were asked to make of the 


the demands upon him for cherities tne-ease i 


the board of health and other public positions, just as the one entitles hiin to a place- to live 
that he who succeeds and thereby is ecabled | on the earth, so the other entitles him to the 
to obtain a well paying practice, gains such | privileges and immunities of human society, 
practice on the basis of a special privilege, a | pop as a conventionality, bub an. inherent 
franchise, as it were, of which his fellow right. But it is not surprising that these 
practitiouers are deprived. natural rights of “iife, liberty and the pursuit 

Under present conditions medical and other | o¢ happiness” should be held as matters of 
charities are increasing in proportion to the | purchase by taxation under an economic sys- 
increase of the population, not decreasing. | tem which requires one human being to pur- 
Physicians taik of seeking only the good of | chase from another the privilege of standing 
their patients, of the noble work they are en- | room on the surface of the earth. Ina false 
gaged in, that of preventing disease and heal- system one lie props another.. ; 
ing the sick; but how gladly would their | “Let it be remembered that the whole theory 
rivals accept their burdens aud the fees if | of taxing people for the privilege of liv ing 
they were only permitted. under civit government, and for the privilege 

The medical press cries out from time to | of pursuing a livelihood for the necessary sup- 
time against the abuse of the dispensary sys- port of themselves and their children, or for 
tem, which is often only a blind to enable cer- any other natural right, privilege or immun- 
tain physicians to gain a practice which they | ity, is false aud iniquitous from its very in- 
could net in the ordinary way. The opinion ception aud taroughout its entire. extent: The 
of one who can not boast a hospital appoiut- | one true and only ground and reason for the 
ment and special opportunities having for | taxation of a citizen is the simple necessity of. 
their basis the degradation of a large class of running the machinery of government and 
people who are compelled to seek medical paying for its utilities. Ifthis proposition is 
charity, has came to pass for n@ugat among | true, then the whole muddle and scramble. 
medical men and in literature. To stamp a | about taxing this, that or the other article, or 
writer’s contribution with the seal of ex- industry, or import, cr any other specific 
pericace it is modestly stated in capitals be- 
neath bis name, professor of , in the 
medical college of , Visiting physician 
to hospitai,consulting physician to 
dispensary, member of societies, etc., 
etc., etc. All this vulgarity to become known, 
to get patients, to make money, to avoid pov- 
erty! 

The physician must live respectably and 
maintuin his family in respectable circum- 
stunces, and be usually finds bis income, how- 
eyer Jarge it may be, melted away at the end 
ofthe year. How often do we hear phy 
siciaus, and these, too, who have been more 
than ordinarily successful, say they would 
not for anything have their sons study medi- 
cine, believing that with a like amount of 
energy expended in other pursuits they would 

ake a much greeter success in life. Thus 
while knowing their own ranks are crowded 
they show their ignorance of a similar, per- 
haps a worse, condition in other walks of life. 

the only efficient remedy is to open up 
natural opportunities and give all men, the 
hod carrier as well as the master workman 
in any department, a chance ever to labor 
and to enjoy the fuil fruits of his Jabor. 
When this shall be done the law of supply 
and cemand will justly recuiate the number 
entering the profession of medicine and make 
restrictive legislation further than demanding 
suitable education, unnecessary; and then 
talent and the power to heal and prevent dis- 
ease will be in the highest degree the factors 
of success, Such a social state will be far 
better than a paid up life insurance policy of 
ten thousand dollars; for our children, our 
families, will then be assured as long as the 
government stands of being able—although 
thrown upon the world without a cent—to 
Inake a respectable living and to Jay up suffi- 
cient against sickness and old age. Then 
there will be no excuse fer patients to refuse 
to pay the doctor fer his services; nor is it 
likely they will do so, knowing that should 
they lose their little they wil! ever be able to 
make more, and will not come to want. 

Flace a tax upon jand to its full rental 
value, open up our coal mines, our gold mines, 
our iron imines, our oil wells, our building 
lots, our farin Jand, and the wheels of indus- 
Iry wilt be set in motion, the laborer will be 
sought after, and will obtain such a reward 
for his services that he will be able and will- 
ing to pay the dector’s bill, instead of having 
to. go, as so many now do, to dispensaries and 
-hospitals.. Other fields offering a better re- 
yard for industry, young men would cease to 
enter upon the study of medicine urnti the 
relative number of physicians and Jaity bad 
fallen to a just ratio, 

No half way measures will dora radical 
cure is demanded, and Lappeal to my fellow 
practitioners, both those of high and those of 
low degree, those with hospital or other ap- 
pointments and those without, to vote for 
Henry George, help establish the political 
economy he teaches, and thus relieve an over- 
crowded profession and abolish the necessity 
for medical charity. A PHYSICIAN. 


vertise this meeting 10,000 envelupes, each 
containing a circular, a copy of the Syracuse 
platform and a land and Jubor tract were dis- 
tributed in the houses of the district. A com- 
mittee hus arranged for nine meetings to be 
held in va.:ous parts of tbe district before 
election day. The labor vote of lust year, 
3,215, if all signs are to be believed, will be 
materially enlarged. The socialists may get 
150 votes.. There is a good show for the elec- 
tion of labor assemblyman and alderman, the 
Hewitt plurality last year in the district being 
only 162. 

Fiobert Hamilton of the Seventeenth said 
that the organization has curolled many new 
members that would not jcin while the social- 
ists were in the party. In one election dis 
trict it was promised that the labor vote 
would be more than doubled. The socialists 
could poll at the highest 200 votes. James 
H. Magee thought that as 4,620 votes had 
been given Jabor last year, 5,000 would be a 
periectly safe estimate for this year. 

John McMackin counts on an increase of 
2,000 labor votes in the Eighteenth district. 

Nowhere in the city is there a stronger feeling 
against the influences that have bucked Tam- 
many, and the result will be that the labor 
vote wili sweep the district by a large ma- 
jority. Last fallGeorge polled 3,024 in the 
Eighteenth. ; 

The Nineteenth district, William J. O'Meara 
believes, will gain fully 1,000 votes for the la- 
bor party over its figures of a year ago, 
3,635 for George. 

Hugh Whoriskey asserted with confidence 
that there would be great gains in the labor 
vote of the Twentieth, saying some members 
estimated it at 4,500. Before the separation 
from the socialists there was some indiffer- 
ence among the members of the organization 
us to attending meetings, but now crowds are 
always present, ard the active membership is 
largely increasing. The very first meeting 
after the socialists left sixty men joined the 
organization, and at every subsequent meeting 
from thirty to forty-five have put their names 
on the roll. There are now 700 active mem- 
bers of the Tweutieth. The labor vote was. 
3,504 a year ago. 

The Twenty-first distriet polled exactly $50 
labor votes last year. Jobn J. O'brien ex- 
pects the returns to show 1,200 this fall. He 
says that Nicodemus—who says nothing and 
does much—will cast a heavy vote. He 
asserts that the honest citizens of the district 
find it difficult to argue for the old parties 
which deprived the people of the constitu- 
tional convention, robbed the labor party of 
its inspectors and carried on a petty war 
against the Anti-poverty society's fair. Dr. 
W. 5S. Gottheil also expects a vote of 1,200. 
He said that last year the Twenty-first had 
no organization whatever until the very eve 
of the election, and then did not have men 
enough to cover the polling places. Now 
there isa very good organization, and new 
members are entering at cvery mecting. 

D. J. O'Dair said he believed he stated a 
common opinion in the Twenty-second when 
he put the Jabor vote to be poiled on the Sth 
of November in that distriet at 8,000. Is was 
5,970 last November. A few socialists might 
scratch the state ticket, but would likely not 
go against the local tickets. 

A. W. Eastiake joined with several other 
members of the Twenty-third in placing a 
high estimate on the increase of the jabor 
party’s strength in tbat district. Itwas the 
general belief that the figures would-be be- 
tween 7,500 and 8.000. There were last fall 
4,992. The district has been kept alive all the 
year round by the Progress and Poverty 
club and other !xbor secicties, besides the 
regular district organization. Ae : 

W. 8B. Abrens of the Twenty-fourth. said 
that it was absurd to think that the’old par- 
ties hed anywhere in the city been strenzth-. 
-cned in the least since last year. In his dis- } 
trict the socialists would take 200 votes from 
the united labor party, but despite that fact 
he expected an increase of 300 to 500 over 
last year, when the labor vote was 2,405. 
Quiet but effective work is going on in the 
big district. 


to see the deeper 


The facts in relation to this revolt are easily 


as they are represented to be. Nowuere in 


year. From every district comes tid- 
ings of a rising enthusiasm for the prin- 
ciples of the new party, and of large 
accessions to the membership of the organiza- 
tions. If the cautious estimates which the 


vote in their respective districts approximate 
the mark, the united Jabor party would poll in 
this city, if the election were to be held to- 
day, at least 80,000 votes. And the tide is 
still rising and rising faster every day. 

Jeremiah Murphy of the First assembly 
district smiled when spoken to about the “in- 
dependent” labor organizatiun of that. dis- 
trict, lately boomed by the Siay. He said a 
few of the dependents of Senator Michael C. 
Murphy bad hired a room, belda meeting, 
written down the names of about sixty men 
of their acquaintance, and induced Senator 
Murphy to take financial interest in their 
“organization.” The meeting room is m the 
same building where Jeremiah Murpby lives, 
and not more than tive men attend the 
“gatherings.” Mr. Murphy is confident of a 
largely increased labor party vote in th 
First, which had hardly the framework of an 
organization Jast year, yet roiled up 2,031 
votes. There are no socialists in the First. 

Half a dozen members of the Second dis- 
trict stated with equal positiveness that the 
vote this fall in the Second would be between 
3,000 and 3,500. Last year it was 1,682. The 
Second has ro socialists’ The organization 
has had permanent headquarters during most 
of the year, and the feeling of, the members 
is most hopeful, owing to the large numbers 
of men constantly withdrawing from the old 
parties. ; 

Patrick Doody, speaking of the Third, said 
he looked ferward to an increased vote tor 
the labor party, which was 1,619 last year. 
The socialistic vote would ke very small. 

B. J. Hawkes described the Fourth district 
as well organized, every election district be- 
ing in charge of competent and honest men. 
Last year many of the polling places in this 
district were not manned until late in the 
morning. The vote then was 8,131. Mr. 
Hawkes felt sure it would be increased to 
4,000. Few socialists are in the Fourth. 

John J. Joyce, who has had long experience 
in the Fifth, is caiculating on a larger vote 
than last year by 300. It was then 1,703.. Neo 
socialists. 

John J. Crossen, chairman of the Sixth, be- 
lieves that the figures of last year, 3,197, will 
be equaled this year in spite of the defection 
in the local organization. The socialist vote 
he puts at 500 in the district. 

J.D. Ducker estimuted an increase in the 
Seventh of 800 votes. The ‘abor party will 
poll about 2,000, it having been 1,274 at the 
last election. Since the ejection of the so- 
ecialists many young Americans have entered 
the organization. There has been substantial 
work done right along in the district. A 
large vote will come from men not active in 
the party, but whose sympathy bas been 
plainly shown in many ways, especially dur- 
ing the past few months. Few, if avy so- 
ciwlists. 

The Eighth polled 2,671 labor votes last 
year. J. F. Clancy puts the loss through 
the socialists in his district at 500 votes. But 
he said enough would be transferred to the 
labor party from Tammany alone to make 
up the decrease. The Germans were by no 
means flocking to the socialists. 

H. Oscar Cule said that the labor vote of the 
Ninth last fall, 2,416, would be clese on 4,000 
in Novembere He based his estimate of the 
increase on the testimony that reached him 
from all sides. The district organization was 
growing und working smoothly, and its mem- 
bers, as they look forward to the counting of 
the vote to be polled at the coming election, 
grow enthusiastic. Mr. Cole said that the 
men of all conditions coming into the organi- 
zation refuted the false impression that this 
was purely a class movement. The Ninth is 
an American district. Ithas nosocialists. It 
will elect its assemblyman. 

August W. Mayer, chairman of the Tenth, 
declared emphatically that he did not believe 
the socialists would poll more than 500 votes 
in that district, which has been regarded as 
their stronghold. The united labor pu-.y, it 
was his belief, would carry the districa Xf it 


citizen and true patriot there are but three 
questions to ba usked, in order to settle the 
question of taxation: (1) To what extent shall 
the government take charge of the interests 
and utilities of the pecple? (2) What is each. 
citizen’s just share in the cost of running the 
government machinery? (3) What is the 
simplest and best method of running this ma- 
chinery and collecting the taxes? The united 
labor movement is answering these questions 
as no other political party cau answer them. 


THE CAMPAIGN FUND. 


till the contributionsccme. From eastand. 
west and north and south the people are tes- 
tifying to the keen interest, the longing hope 
With which they are watching the battle now 
waging in New York. pe 

The united labor party is indeed the neople’s 
party. It offers no office for sale, collects no 
assessments from its candidates, but strug- 
eiing to restore to American citizenship 
its glory cr equal rights, it calls upen 
American citizens throughout. the whole 
couniry to supply the funds for its unavoida- 
ble expenses. The letters and statement 
printed below show the manner of response 
itis receiving. They will be read with pride 
and hope by the friends of freedom, aud 
With dismay by its enemies, 

Toronto, Oct. 14.—I remit $45 raised by the 
Anti-poverty society of this city to aid you in 
your political campaign. | 7 

You must not measure our sympathies by 
the smaliness. of our contributions. We feel 
that on the result of vour contest depends 
most impertant issues; for your success would 
give tothe movement a tnomentum that would 
be felt through the whole civilized world. Of 
the ultimate triumph, however. we feel no 
fear. ; - W. A. DOUGLASS, 

Treasurer Anti-poverty society. 


inclose check, payable to your order, for S10, 
as my contribution to the campaign fund of 
the united labor party, whose platform meets 
With my most hearty indorsemert. 

While T have no doubt as to. the ultimate 
universal acceptance and adoption of land re- 
form on substantially the: same Jines as laid 
down in the platform of tbe party, stitl 1 
have the fullest appreciation of the impor- 
tance of this years campaign, and look for- 
Ward with ccufidence-to the casting of such 


Antunes 


Tam, - iun S. BROWNE. 
An assistant engineer on board one of the 
United States men-of-war in the Mediterra- 
nean sea writes: — : 
Please find inclosed. mye 


heck for $. A 


self and a messmate as to the real objects of 
the united labor party, and convinced-us tbat 
there is a practical solution of probiems which 
our reading and observation in many lands 
showed us were pressing in our country as 
well as abroad. observe very little differ- 


This Sceiutes Ic. rats 

Erie, Pa.—There are two (and more) weak 
points in your arguments. . 

First—You assume the payment cf any and 
all taxes to be an evil, whereas to pay taxes 
willingly is the highest form of charity, for 
thereby the community is beneiited as a 
whole. 

Second—Tax on land alone could not raise 
sufficient revenue, for if so it would oppress 
the farmer, as the census values cf land will 
show. 

Furthermore, if Jand be taxed high enough 
to make holding it for speculation undesira- 
ble, it would inevitably oppress the farmer, 
whose heaviest tax now is on his land. And 
if it does not oppress the farmer—as Mr. 
George says it shall not—then the ficures of 
land value show that such taxes will not deter 
‘Speculators, Epwasp Craucu, M.D, 


the great cities of the United States and Eu 


there is ttle to choose between London and 
Naples or Marseilles. Piease send mea copy 
of ‘Progress and Poverty” to the accumpany-~ 
ing address and apply the balance to cam- 
patron fund. Wewill do what we can at home 
and here. = 
Brook yy, Oct. 15.—Inciqsed please find $2. 
f every one of the 65,000 men who cast their 
vote for Henry George last fall would con- 


Brightentng Prospects in lowa. 

Mr. James Hagerty of Burlington, Iowa, 
writes hopefully cf the prospects of the 
united jabor party in that city and state. He 
says: 

The thousands who voted with us at the last 
election are reinforced by many eonverts; but 
prudcnee prevented the attendance of any 
great crowd at the convention. The boy- 
cott, the “grand bounce” and the blacklist are 
formidable enemies, and no man should be 
blamed under present circumstances for act- 
ing like Nicodemus. In some cases a man’s 
home is in jecpardy and in many the support 
of his family. The main object isto get the 
people to understand our principies. The re- 
publican convention was held in the same 


am in full sympathy with the great movement 
Henry George heads. It is doing God’s work. 
- AN AGED MINISTER. 

WILMINGTON, Del.—I inclose post office 

money order for 316.25. 

tion of united labor club No. 1 of Wilming- 

ton, Del. Let me urge the readers of THE 


what they can spare for their emancipation. 
There are not many but what can spare one 


thing as such, is nonsense and besh. For the |{- 


WasHineToy, D. C., Oct. 15.—L- herewith. 


a vote that eventual victory will not be lone. 
delayed. With best wisbes for your success, | 


stray copy of Tie StanDARb enliehtened my-_ 


ence. between the condition of: the musses in- 


rope, nor in protection or free trade countries; | 


tribute a like sum, success wouid be speedy. I 


This is the contribu- 
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A Union Labor Club. Reergzaizes. and 
Adopts the Syracuse Platform. : 

BaYoOnnE, N. J.—The umon labor club of Aq 
this city held a meeting at Hendrickson’s halk ay 
Oct. 18, and voted to dissolve. The meeting 
then reorganized itself into the Bayonne land 
and Jaber club and adopted the Syracuse 
platform. William B. DuBois was. elected 
chairman and Thomas Ward secretary. 
Messrs. J. W. Neeley and William B. DuBois 
were chosen as delegates to attend the Sixth 
assembly district convention, to be held as 
the Globe hotel, Greenville, the following Sat- 
urday evening. ! ; 

The convention accordingly met at Greens 
ville, Saturday, Oct. 15, and nominated Will- 
iam J. Ritter for. member of assembly. 

J. Aa. 


Spreading the Light in Ellenville. _ 
ELLEXVILLE, Oct. 17.—We haid a meeting 
every Friday and are “‘spreading the. light? 
in a way that iy sure to tell on election day. 
Our iand and labor clubis keeping the principleg 
of our party well before the people, and there 
is every indication that we will draw out a 
lurve silent vote. Quiet, conservative people, 
who never take an active part. politics, are 
asking questions and show much interest. - 
: uc TOM CLAa¥ TON, 
Fres. i. and L. ciub, No. L 


“The Pine Tree State Will be on the Side of 
Justice nnd Equal Rizkta. 
Lewiston, Me.—Lanud and labor club Noa 
2of Auburn, Mc., held an interesting meeting 
on the lUth inst., with President’ Dunning in 
the chair. It-wasa very enthusi 


instic gathere 
ing, When the ery-goees through the land for 
us to decide. between riche and wrong I am 
more than sure you will tind the Pine Tree 
‘state.on the side: of justice and equal richts 
to “God's bounties” forali. vance 


‘United Labor Party va. Prozressh 
Aas Party. eee 
The debate between Mes 
‘Schevitch and Henry Geo 3 
to-Inorrow (Sunday) evening at Bi 
ter, Eighth avenue, near Twenty- 


toing to Vote With the Men Whose Rigkis 
: Have Been Denied. ee 
New York Ciry.—When I see an attenipt. 
made to deny the rigkts of 68,000 citize : 
feel that itis time for every man whe loves. 
his country to cast his vete fer the party _ 
whose rights are thus denied. . a 
; Winniant SUICLIFEF. 


: Prospects Improving in Elmira, : 
Emma, Oct. 1%—We expect to have a | 


very large meeting for Judge Maguire on | 
Wednesday. Our party will cast 2 much 
larger vote here than we anticipated a monty 
VZVe H. Al Bexauan, Secretary, 
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 - PLATYORM OF TNE UNITED LABOR 
ae PARTY. 


- Q@depted at Ssracuse August 19, 1887. 


“We, the delecates of the united labor party of New 
Pork, in state convention assembled, hereby reassert, 
@s the fundamental platform cf the party, and the 
Dasis on which we ask the co-operation of e:tizens 
wo! other stzves, the following declarauion of prin- 
emipies alepted.on September 25, 1886, by Lhe convenuuon 
ef grace and Jabur assocatuons of the city of New 
Work, tiat resuited in tbe formauon of the united labor 
party. 

“Holding that the corruptions of government and the 
Smroverisliiment cf later result from neglect of the self- 
evident truths proclaimed by the founders of U:is re- 
Public that 2h men are created equal and are 

endowed Sy their Creator with unalienable rights, we 
aim at tie 2bolition of a svstem Which compels mon to 
Pay their teilow creatures for tbe use of Gad's gifts to 
all, acd permits menopolizers to deprive labor of 
Maturai opportunities fer employment, thus filling the 
Jand Wii. trampscand panupers and bringing about an 
MoLaiors) cormpeaiuen which tends to Teduce wages to 
®tarvation rates and to make the wealth producer the 
dodustrial slave. of those who grow rich by his toil. 

“Holding, mereorer, that the advantages arising from 
social growth and improvement Seluny 10 scciety at 
dlarge.~¢ aia ai. the abolition of theaystem which makes 
@uch beneficent mventions as the railruad and tele- 
graph a means for the cprression of the Ppeopie and the 
METalzement «af an aristocracy of weaith and 
power. We declare the true purpose of government to 
be the naunenaice of tai sacred oght of properiyv 
which ¢ ve: io? very o.e opportudty to employ his labor, 
@nidse urndty that hesiallenjcy its frucis; to prevent the 

Long tom opp, ressing zhe weak, and tbe unscrupuleus 
from ro.ucg the houest; and to dy for the equa! Lenent 
BM.allsuch tyuinc: as can be better dune b¥ erganized -oci- 
@iy than by indivicucis; and we ain) at te abulrtion of 
Ml laws which clve townv Class of ctlizens ivantarces, 

Meher judicial, timareial, industriel er political, that 
Gre not equally shaied by all others.” 

Weeall upou all who seek the emancipaticn of Jabor, 
and who Would make the American union and its com- 
ponent states democratic commonweulths of realiy 
freeand indsvendent citizens, to ignore ail minor differe 
ences. and join with us in organizing a great national 
party on this broad platform of natural rights anc 
egual justice, Wede not 2im at securing any forced 
w2Quaiiws in the distrivuton of weaith. We do not pro- 
pose Lint ine siate shall attempt toccnirul production, 
qoneuct lismivution, cr inany wise interfere with the 

' freedom -of the individual to use his labor or capital ia 
Buy wer thatanaY.secem properto him and tbat will 
pPeLiniete pe svi the equal righis of others. Nor do 
We preucve dhat the state slall take possession of 
aand vid) either work it or rent it out. What 
we propose is met the disturbing of any man in 
bis holving or title, but by abolishing ali taxes on indus- 
trv.or iis praducis, to jeave to the producer the full 
‘fruits of dis exerzion and by the taxation of land values, 
eaclusiveauf improvements, to devcee to the common 
“se -and benciit: these values, which, arising not from 
fhe excriion wf the individual, but from the growth of 
society, belong justly to the community as a whole. This 
Sncreaceé taxation of land, not wzccording tolts area, but 
meceraing 14 iis sainue, must, Whie relieving the Working 


“farmer and small homestead owner of the undue bur- 


dens now imposed upon them, make it unprofita- 
bie toLold land for speculation. and thus throw open 
g¥undunt opportunities for the employment of labor 

:dche building up wf homes. 

While thus simplifving government by doing away 
With the horde of Gfticials required by the present sys- 
%em of taxation 2nd with its incentives to fraud and 
@orrup! un, We would further promote the common weal 
@nd furiker secure the equal rights of all, by placing un- 
@er public:contro!l such agencies as are in their nature 
Znonopolies: We would have our municipalities supply 
their int:abitants with water, light and heat; we would 
have the general government issue all money, without 
Sheintervention of banks; we would add a postal tele 
graph system and postal savings barks tothe postal 
@ervice,and would assume pubiie control and owner- 
shipof those iron roads which have become the hgh- 
Ways co? modern commerce. 

Whille declaring the forezcing to be the fundamental 


principles and aims of the united labor party, and . 


while conscious that no reform can give effectua) and 
permanent relief to labor that does not invoive the 
Begal recognition of egualrights to natura! opportuni- 
Pies, We nevertheless, as measures of relief from some 
ef the evileffects of ignoring those rights, favor such 
Begislavuion as may tend to reduce the hours of labor, 
€o prevent the employment of children of tender years, 
Boavoid the competition of convict“labor with honest 
Rodustry, to secure the sanitary inspection of tene- 
@pents, factories and mines, and to put an end to the 
@buse of conspiracy jaws. 

We desire also to so simplify the procedure of our 
@ourts and diminish the expense of legal proceedings, 
Chat the poor may be placed on an equality with the rich 
@nd the Jong delays which now result tn scandaious 
gniscarmiages of justice may be prevented, 

And since the ballot is the only means by which in our 
gepublic the redress of politica! and social grievances fs 
$0 be sought, we especially and emphatically declare for 
CGhe adoption of what is known as the “Australian sys- 
tem of voting.” anorder that the effectual secrecy of the 
Ballo: aiid the relief of candidates for public otfice 
from ihe heavy expenses now imposed upon them, 
may prevent brilery and intimidation, do away with 
Practical discriminations in favor of the rich aad un- 
@crupulous, and icssem the pernicious influence of 
Money in politics. 

In support of these aims we solicit the co-operation 
@ all patriotic citizens who, sick of the degradation of 
Politics, desire by constitutional methods to establish 

justice, to preserve liberty, to extend the spirit of 
; eg and to elevate humanity. 


Usrrep Lazog Party OF THE STATE OF 
New York. 
Headquarters State Executive Committee, 
28 Cooper Union, 
New York Ciry, Sept. 1, 1887. 
. Toali Members and Friends of the United 
-Zabor Party throughout the United States: 
By its platform, adopied at Syracuse on the 
39th of August last, the united labor party 
@fthe state of New York has brought into 
- gtate politics the principles on which the mem- 
erable municipal campaign ef a year ago was 
fought, und thus taken a great stride ip the 
forward mevemeut which niust not know 
getreat. Within the next twelvemonth 
‘be 2dvance’ must be made upon 
She natoval eld. Te this end a national con- 
erence will atan early Gay be called in con- 
. Sermiry with a resolution adcpted by the 
ew York state convention. To all tbhrough- 
“eutthe state and the union who desire the 
emancipation of dJabor, the destruction 
of menovely, the deing of even  jus- 
tice, the simplification and purifica- 
tien of government, with the abolition of 
- privilege en ene hand and of poverty on the 
ether, the united labor party of New York 
Sends greeting und it solicits their help. Ev- 
ery such coutest as the one We are now enter- 
fing urcn must be a costly one. We need 


money to sexd speakers through the state, to 


distribute literature in every city, town and 
village, and to print and distribute our bal- 
lots. The last item alone, owing to unjust 
electoral laws which we are striving to re- 
form, and which throw upon private generos- 
ity what should be a public burden, will cost 
us several thousands of dollars. Contribu- 
tions, sma}l or great, to aid in this work will 
be gratefully received and promptly acknow)- 


edged by this committee. 
Epwarp McGLYNN, 


Chairman and Treasurer. 

GayBeRT Barnes, Secretary. 
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THE CANVASS. 

Splendid work has been done through- 
out the state during the present week; 
and now that the city ticket 1s in the 
field a short but vigorous campaign will 
be made in the city of New York. 

Enough has already been accomplished 
to fill well mformed politicians of the old 
parties with terror, and we hear no more 
of the boast that the united labor party’s 
votes will be confined to New York, Brook- 
lyn and a few other cities. The pro-pov- 
erty prophets have changed the style of 
their predictions. They now admit that 
the united labor party will poll a large 
vote in the state, but pin their hopes on a 
great falling off in this city. 

Perhaps these people really believe their 
own statements, for this new movement is 
so different in every respect from the 
politics with which they are familiar that 
they have no means whereby they can 
form even an approximate estimate of its 
strength and staying power. Accustomed 
as the machine politicians are to obedient 
conventious that merely ratify slates made 
up by a few bosses, they think they see 
signs of the disruption of the united labor 
party in a hot contest for nominations in 
a free convention of self-respecting, in- 
dependent delegates. They forget that 
men do not contest for nominations that 
have no chance of winning, and that the 
very eagerness of the contest is a sign of 
the confidence cf the party in its own suc- 
cess. 


It is doubtful, however, 1f the machine 
politicians really do believe that they can 
defeat the labor party. A year ago not 
one among them estimated its vole at more 
tian thirty thousand, and yet it reached 
such figures that more than sixty-eight 
thousand were counied. This year they 
bave figured it down to fifty thousand, with 
no better knowledge of the facis than that 
on which thev based their ridiculous under- 
estimate of last vear. A year ago they 
denounced the party as socialistic. To- 
day they are patting the socialists on the 
back and looking cagerly for them to poll 
a large vote. Again, though both of 


the main wings of the democratic party. 


have joined in pitching the predatory 
organization known as Irving hall out of 
doors they nevertheless pretend to believe 
that it contributed from ten to twelve 
thousand to the George vote last year. Is 
there a man in New York foolish enough 
to believe that the united democracy would 
throw out of the party any organization 
that its leaders really believed could poll 
over five thousand votes? 


Again, if the politicians of the old par- 


ties really believe that the vote of the 
united labor party will fall off why do they 
defy law and outrage decent public opin- 
ion by entering into a criminal conspiracy 
to deprive our party of its inspectors? They 
are certainly not afraid that the one man 
to whose services the united labor party is 
legally entitled will override the other four 
and count in the united labor candidates. 
The only conceivable explanation of the 
conduct of Commissioners Voorhis and 
Porter is that the politicians who have 
persuaded them to commit this infamy 
really fear that the united labor party will 
win and that it may be necessary to count 
it out, if the democratic copartnership 1s 
to continue in the business of plundering 
this city. 


The united labor party has no fear that 
its vote will fal: off. Its organization is 
ten times as strong as it was a year ago, 
and though a few socialists have with- 
drawn from its ranks, the great body 
of last year’s workers are at their old 
places filled with hope and enthusiasm; 
and in every assembly district are to be 
found hundreds of new men who confess 
that owing to their lack of confidence 
in the movement a year ago they voted 
with one or the other of the old parties. 
No defections other than those of the 
socialists are reported, and those will not 
be sufficient to reduce the vote in a single 
district, while in most districts their in- 
fluence will not even be felt. The fact 
that a few leaders of the sociahstic faction 
are openly fighting the labor party in the 
interest of the boodle parties will weaken 
their hold on the votes of workingmen 
fron: now on till election day. 

The united labor party will poll over 
90,000 votes in the city of New York, and 
elect its candidates. Our friends out of 
town need nct trouble themselves about 
the city. The important question is what 
can they do to swell the vote. With so 
many tickets in the field 300,000 votes will 
elect. Wecan give half of that number 
in this end of the state. Can all of the re- 
Maining counties put together do as much? 
I{ so, we shall elect our ticket. This 
contest is now between the republican and 
united labor parties only. The democratic 
candidates are out of the race. The Jeaders 
of that party know this, and they cannot 
much longer keep the truth from their 
rank and file. Why should the latter pre- 
fer arepublican success to a thiumph for 
the united Jabor party? Let the democrats 
now rally to the support of the only ticket 
that can pessibly beat the republican can- 
didates, and they will at least have the 
pleasure of defeating their old-time foes. 
To vote for their own party’s candidates is 
merely to throw away their votes. 

If the rank and file of the democrats have 


pe 
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not Jost all capacity to learn anything they 
will adopt this course; but if they refuse to 
do so there is no longer a question that our 
vote in the state this year will be such that 
next year the democrats must come to us, 
join the republicans, or go out of politics. 
We have no doubt as to where they will go 
when that break up comes. 


The Sussex Independent of Decker- 
town, N. J., expresses its astonishment 
that such a stanch democrat as ex-Con- 
gressman A. J. Rogers, now judge of the 
Tenth district court of New York, should 
have joined the Anti-poverty society and 
the united labor party. There is no mat- 
ter for astonishment in this. ‘Judge 
Rogers is a democrat of the old school, 
when democracy had some regard for 
principle and had not degenerated into a 
mere strugele for spoils, Asa man who 
adheres to the teachings of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, his proper place is with the united 
labor party. 


In this issue of THE STANDARD we print 
the conclusion of Thomas G. Shearman’s 
essay on “The distribution of wealth.” 
The essay will be immediately reprinted in 
the Land and labor library, and will be 
one of the most valuable tracts of the 


series. * 
Taking as a basis for his argument the 


facts and figures relied upon by the advo- 
cates of “things as they are” in their 
efforts to prove the needlessness of 
any radical reform, Mr. Shearman 
demonstrates with mathematical cer- 
tainty that under our present social 
system the gulf which separates rich from 
poor is widening with portentous rapidity, 
and with a logic that admits of no reply 
he shows that this condition of increasing 
inequality results inevitably from the un- 
equal incidence of taxation, and can only be 
remedied by a reform which, concentrating 
all taxes upon land values, shall at once 
liberate production from the fetters which 
now oppress it and distribute the burden 
of public expenses among the members of 
the community in proportion to their use 
of those natural opportunities of pro- 
duction which are rightfully the com- 
mon property of all. Mr. Shearman 
discusses the question from a_ purely 
economicai standpoint, leaving all ethical 
considerations aside, and the moral of his 
essay 1s that in political economy as in all 
other affairs of human life, that which is 
right is not only the best thing toe be done, 
but the only thing that can be done with 
safety. 

One of the miost amusing arguments 
against the single tax, and one which 
shows how little real thought the op- 
ponents of industrial emancipation bestow 
upon the subject, is the assertion now 
making the rounds of the pro-poverty 
press that instead of concentrating taxes 
upon land values the proper policy would 
be to lay them most heavily upon cor- 
porations of all kinds. The truth is, it 
would be impossible to devise a system 
under which the corporations thus com- 
plained of could less easily evade their 
share of taxation than that of taxing land 
values. And the corporations against 
which public sentiment is most bitter, the 
mining and transportation companies, are 
precisely those whose power for evil would 
be effectually crippled by the reforms 
to which the united labor party is pledged. 


In no way is the distinction between the 
old and new kinds of politics more clearly 
illustrated than in the methods of raising 
the necessary funds for campaign expenses. 
While the old parties levy gigantic assess- 
ments upon their candidates as a condi- 
tion precedent cf nomination, the party of 
the people fearlessly appeals to the people 
it represents and receives a prompt and 
cheerful response. 

A democratic candidate for comptroller 
is invited to pay an assessment of $40,000 
because the plunder of his office is amply 
worth this amount. A district court judge 
1s charged but $5,000 because his opportu- 
nities for pelf and patronage are propor- 
tionately less; while the office of alderman, 
shorn as it has been of its power, is now 
worth but a miserable thousand dollars, 
and is even considered dear at that. 

The simple truth is that in the united 
labor party, as in the pro-poverty parties, 
the men to whom the rewards of success 
will accrue are contributing the money 
necessary to achieve success. The party 
of united labor offers the rewards 
of success to the voters. who sup- 
port it, in the triumph of the principles 
of justice and equal rights, and confidently 
calls upon the men who will’ profit by its 
victory to pay the expenses of its cam- 
paign. 

The story of THE STANDARDS campaign 
fund, as told from week to week, is an in- 
teresting bit of political history. To those 
who can read between the lines it gives a 
sure prophecy of triumph for our cause. 


The New Daily Paper. 

The first issue of the Argus, the daily news- 
paper started under the auspices of the New 
York county genera! committee of the united 
labor party, was made on Thursday last. It 
is 2 neat four-page shect and makes its first 
appearance in attractive style. The manag- 
inz editor is John Foley, late of the Leader; 
the city editor, W. G. F. Price, master work- 
man local assembly 9,490, Knights of Libor, 
and the telegraph editor, Juseph W. Parker, 
late of the Leader. The paper will support 
the Syracuse platform and the nominees of 
the united labor party. It enters the field at 
an opportune time, and it has the good wishes 
ard congratulations of THE STANDARD. 


- Rev. Mr. McCarthy's Address, 

Rey. Charles P. MeCartny will deliver an 
address on the spiritual, moral, national and 
religious characteristics of the new crusade on 
Sunday, October 23, in Spencer hall, 114 West 
Fourteenth street, near Sixth avenue. The 
address will be delivered at 2:30 in the after- 
noon, and a discussion will follow. All who 
are interested are invited to attend. 


THE ANTI-PDVERTY FAIR. 


The fair and festiva! of the Anti-poverty 
society for the benefit of the campaign fund 
of the united labor party closed on Monday 
evening with a grand promenade concert and 
ball. 

The fair was in all respects a success, des- 
pite many obstacles. <A four days’ rain storm 
interfered with sales and attendance during 
the first weck, and the interference of the 
police to prevent the sale of the random pur- 
chase tickets at the close of the second week 
struck a hard blow at the enterprise. The 
popular indignation over this action, however, 
was such as to stimulate attendance, and it 
took practical shape in the voluntary surren- 
der to the fair of the greater part of the 
tickets that had been sold, so that the nnmber 
that remain to be redeemed out of the pro- 
ceeds of the auction must be comparatively 
small. 

The work of running the fair has been 
largely one series of tremendous rushes. It 
was first suggested on Sept. 1, the first an- 
nouncement was made on Sept. 4, and the 
preliminary meeting of ladies to consider the 
project was held on Sept. 6 The second 
meeting of ladies to map out the work was 
heid Sept. 18, and it was then determined to 
open the fair on Sept. 26—less than two weeks 
being thus allowed for preparation. Madison 
square garden was not secured until the lat- 
ter part of that same week, and possession of 
the building could not be had until Friday, 
Sept. 23, and the fair was opened on the fol- 
lowing Monday, Sept. 26. 

Out of town readers of THE STANDARD can 
hardly form a conception of the magnitude 
of the work accomplished in this brief time. 
Madison square garden is the Jargest building 
in New York. It covers the whole block be- 
tween Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh 
streets and Fourth and Madison avenues. 
The promenade, that was lined with well 
filled tables, is a sixth of a mile in lencth. 
One-half of the great central space was railed 
off for dancing and the other half filled with 
beautifully decorated booths. To fill so vast 
a building with every conceivable article of 
use or fancy in less than two weeks was a 
hereulean task, yet it was accomplished 
chiefly through the zeal and enthusiasm of the 
ladies of the Anti-poverty society. 

The fair ended with an auction on Saturday 
evening and then followed the task of clear- 
ing out the fair to prepare the whole fleor for 
dancing by Monday evening. <A large force 
of men worked day and night at this gigantic 
house cleaning, but they accomplished their 
task and at 7 o’clock on Monday evening the 
hall was a beautiful ball room decorated with 
flags and banners and colored lights and 
brilliantly lighted with gas and electricity. 
By noon on Tuesday it was once more a bare 
and empty hall, and at 5 o’clock that evening 
every article belonging to the fair had been 
earricd away. 

This tremendous work was happily not 
done for nothing. The profits on the enter- 
prise, despite the police interference, are cer- 
tainly over ten thousand dollars. The exact 
figures cannot be given until the few remain- 
ing vills are in and the unsold goods disposed 
of. It is certain, however, that the profits 
will not fall’ below $10,000 and improbable 
that they will reach $11,000. 

But the swelling of the campaign fund has 
not been the only grand work accomplished. 
No other political party ever had such work 
done for it as has been donein Madison square 
garden during the past three weeks. The 
hundreds of ladies were as eager for votes as 
they were for sales. Strangers dropping in 
were surprised at the beauty of the scene, 
and profoundly impressed with the good order 
and high respectability of the affair. Of 
course, those who really know the united la- 
bor party will be amused at any one express- 
ing surprise at the respectabiiity and _ intelli- 
gence of the men and women in its ranks, but 
it was none the lessa good thing that those 
who did not know the party should have false 
impressions to the contrary thus removed. 

But the work of propaganda was not 
merely carried on by indirection. Women, 
young and old,. talked anti-poverty doctrine 
to all who came near them. A reporter for 
one of the daily papers has printed his ex- 
perience. He declared to a young lady at 
the fair that he had written it up hand- 
somely. ‘Yes,” she replied, “but that is 
your business; how is it with you personally? 
Do you understand our doctrines? Do you 
intend to vote our ticket?’ This was by no 
means an isolated case, and there is no doubt 
that hundreds of eagerly sought promises to 
vote the ticket were given, and that most of 
them will be kept. The impression made by 
the fair on all who became interested in it 
was highly favorable to the party, and its 
results will be felt in November. 

The mere fact that a fair was held affords 
evidence that the present movement goes 
deeper than any other political movement 
ever did iv this country. This is probably the 
first time in American political history that 
women ever took so keen an interest in a po- 
litical movement that they were willing to 
undergo the drudgery and anxiety of con- 
ducting a fair to raise a campaign fund. Cer- 
tainly never before were so many women 
eagerly engaged in political propaganda 
asat Madison square garden for the past 
three weeks. 

The politician who fails to see the signitfi- 
cance of this may as well prepare to abandon 
politics. There is no place for bim in the 
great battle in which the Americaa. people 
are now entering. The whelming flood of dis- 
content has at last found a channel through 
which it will flow with irresistible force, and 
men who oppose it will simply be swept away. 
The united tabor party is the one party in 
America with conscientious convictions anda 
delinite pohey, und unless a new party is 
organized that holds opposing convictions 
and honestly purposes to overthrow monopoly 
and satisfy discontent, the united labor party 
will sweep «ull before its ever increasing 
strength. There is no place in the politics of 
the future for such meaningless aggregations 
of men as the republican and demucratic 
parties now are. Imagine a thousand women 
holding a fair and working day and night for 
either of them! W. T. CROASDALE. 


Harlem's Anti-Poverty Meetings. 

Rey. Charles P. McCarthy has secured 
Arthur ball, Sixth avenue and 126th street, 
for Sunday evening meetings of supporters 
of the cross of the new crusade. <At the 
opening meeting on Jast Sunday every seat 
was occupied. Dr. McCarthy and Messrs. 
Edelmen and Doody addressed the gathering, 
Miss McCarthy sang “Cleansing Fires,” and 
the audience joined in singing “The Cross of 
the New Crusade.” Sunday evening Dr. 
McGlynn will deliver the opening address, 


beginning at 7.380 sharp. He will be followec 
by Howard H. Morse, who has recently, 
through force of conviction, been impelled to 
uphold the crusade to abolish poverty. 


WHY THE BARN WASN'T BUILT. 

“J say, Uncle Ben,” said Frank, “why don’t 
you build a new barn? You need one, and 
you must have money enough laid by from 
the sale of your crops the past few years to 
pay for new buildings and fences and make 
your home lock a hundred per cent better, to 
say nothing of the saving. 
tumble down barn doesn’t hold more than 
one-half of your hay and grain, and the loss 


from stacking out of doors must be far more |: 


than the interest on the cost of a new barn. 
Besides, that old rookery is a disgrace on 
such fine land as you have here, and then 
there must be some danger of its blowing 
down in one of these heavy gales and killing 
some of your stock.” 

“Well, Frank,” answered his uncle, ‘all you 
say is true enough, but I guess you don’t just 
understand the situation. You see, in the 
first place, I haven’t quite enough saved up to 
build such a barn as I want, and so would 
have to hire some money and pay interest on 
it; but then I wouldn't think of building at 
present if I had more than enough.” 

‘“Why, Uncle Ben, don’t you want better 
buildings” 

“Of course I do, my boy; but then you, se 
just as soon as I put up a new barn the asses- 
sor would come along and raise the valuation 
of my farm, and the taxes would be so heavy 
that it would take about all I could raise to 
pay them. Only last year I cleared up and 
drained that bit of swamp land down beside 
the road there and built a few rods of high- 
way fence alongside of it, where the brush 
and weeds used to grow; and the assessors 
raised the valuation five hundred dollars, and 
that added about twelve dollars to my tax, 
besides the increase of highwayiand school 
taxes, and all that on account of clearing up 
less than an acre of land.” 

“Well, uncle, it made your farm look ever 
so much better. That brush patch was always 
an eye sore to me, at least.” 

“Yes, Frank, it did look bad enough right 
there beside the hichway, und I'll admit that 
it made at least tive hundred dollars differ- 
ence in the appearance of the farm. But 
then I couid not afford to make many such 
improvements and be compelled to pay the 
increased tax on them.” 

“But, uncle, why are the taxes so high here? 
It seems to me as if they were outrageous.” 

“Oh! you see the town is bonded for $143,- 
000 to aid in building the Midland railroad, 
and we are paving the interest on the bonds 
now, and shall have to begin payment of the 
principal in two or three years. The bonds 
were made payable in twenty years and we 
have been paying the interest ever since.” 

“Well, Uncle Ben, I would like to talk over 
this bonding business some other time; but 
now we will talk about this tax on improve- 
ments. Now, uncle, you have about one hun- 
dred and fifty acres of land here. How much 
were your taxes last year?” 

“Tet me see; there was $140 for town, coun- 
ty and state tax; then there was $11 school 
tax, and I worked out $19 highway tax, mak- 
ing in all about $170.” 

“Well, uncle, that is about $1.13 per acre 
for your whole farm. Now, how much doeS 
Smith pay on that fifteen acre swamp pasture 
of his down there adjoining your field? 

“Oh! he doesn’t pay much on that. Why, 
his school tax on that was only a few cents 
when I was collector last vear, and I asked 
him how much he paid in all on it, and he said 
about three dollars.” 

‘But it is good land if it was brought into 
cultivation, is if not, uncle?” 

‘Yes, of course, it is; and I tell you, Smith 
makes a pretty good thing off of it now. 
You see he pastures his young stock there, 
and it is good pasture, too, as the scattering 
bushes on it don’t injure it much for that pur- 
pose, and it is just wes enough to raise an 
abundance of green grass the summer 
through. Why, he has nine or ten head of 
cattle in there, and then it’s increasing in 
value every year as the land is cleared up 
and improved around it. I suppose when I 
cleared up that acre adjoining it that itadded 
as much or more in proportion to the value 
of that field as it did to the value of my 
farm.” 

“But, uncle, did these assessors add to his 
valuation on that account?” 

“Oh, no; of course not; he had not made anv. 
improvements on it.” : 

“Oh, Isee. They don’t tax the value of the 
land, it is only the improvements that are 
taxed.” 

“Well, I guess it amonnts to about that, 
after all.” , ; 

“But, Uncle, don’t you think it would be 
nearer 2 fair thing if the land were taxed ac- 
cording to its value, without regard .to the 
improvements, so that Smith would have to 
pay us much on those fifteen acres as you pay 
on fifteen acres of your land?” 

‘Well, [don’t know but it would. I never 
thought much about that before, but I guess, 
come to think of it, Smith would be likely to 
cut the bushes off and improve it in that case, 
for he don’t get quite as much value off tt now 
as L do from the same number of acres.” 

“But, uncle, if you didn’t have to pay any 
tax on improvements vour tax would be no 
more to the acre than his is now, would it? 
und then you could build a new barn.” 

“Oh, yes, of course it would, for there is 
just about so much to be raised. But taking 
the tax off of improvements would serve to 
equalize it, and would consequently raise 
Smith’s tax per acre to meet the fall in my. 
own. Lf shouldn’t have nearly so much tou pay: 
as now, and I guess I should build.a new barn 
mighty quick, and make a great many other 
iinprovements, and Smith would be miyrhty 
likely to clear up and drain his lot, so as to 
cet as much as possible from the use of. it 
And in that way it would make times lively 
around here, and make plenty of wors for 
every man that Wanted to work.” 


“But, uncle, you are a Henry George man, - 


are you not?’ 

“Well! well! Frank! You must take me 
for a fool if you think I want to divide up my 
land with every lazy scalawag. Not mach 
aim la Henry George iand contiscator. Why, 


1 would go hany myself first?” 


“But, uucie, Henry George doesn’t. propose 
tu contiscate lund.” 

“Oh, yes he does. Dowt Tread my papers? 
The Tribune and the Dispatch. both say that 
he wants to contiscate the land and rent it 
out.” ae ae 
“But that is all wrong, uncle. He only pro- 
poses to place all tuxes on land values, and 
you have Leen voicing his séntimeuts. exactly 
and I supposed you had been reading some of 
his writings.” os ; 

“1 guess you are mistaken, Frank. That is 
not confiscation, and the papers say that he 
wants to take our land from us and divide 
it up.” fe ; 

“Well, uncle, I have a copy of ‘Procress 
and Poverty’ and I will convince you by let- 


ting you read it, and here is a copy of bis 


paper, THE Stanparp. Read those and you 


will learn that the whole of the theory in a: 


nutshell is the placing of all tax. on land 
values and exempting all improvements from 
taxation.” ae 
“If I find that what you say is true then I 
am with Henry George and the united iabor 
party lirst, last and all the time.”. 
PF. S. Hamuonn. 


} 


Why! that old, - 


r everybody is satistied. 


“coutractor’s 


STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 


The intelligent man only asks for room for a. 
chance to ceme into contact with nature, 
and he has no doubt of her generous re- 
ward.—[Providence Journal. 


The fact that nobody has refuted Mr. - 
George’s arguments, and that most of his op- 
Pe find it necessary to misrepresent him, 

as naturally led. a great many to conclude 
that. his conclusions are sound.—{Toronto 
Grip. 

Henry George’s dream about railways. will. 
doubtless some day, and. not far distant 
either, be rentized. ..The time will come when | 
railways will be run like elevators, without 
charge and without conductors. with bell 
punches around their neck. 

Standard. at 

We do not deny that speculation ought to 
be regulated; and the right of reculation by. 
especial taxation-is abstractly: clear. No ona 
should be permitted to absorb a useful thing 
and cut off society from its enjoyment or at- 
tach peculiar hardships to the obtaining of is, 
—{Syracuse Standard. ay, 

Henry George challenged Governor Hil to 
a joint debate on the new system of taxation, 
but the latter refused to accept. It is as well 
for George one way as the other. Hill would 
have to admit finally that George is right, 
and it isas well to have it’ in this way asin 
‘any other.—W est Superior (Wis.) Inter-Ocean, 


~ Whatever may be his success in this coun- 


try, Henry George has evidently made a con- 
vert across the border in our esteemed. con- 
temporary, the Hamilton Times. That journal 
speaks of him as “committed to-a reform thag 
would abolish monopolies in the soil and the 
prouucts of the earth.”—[Buffalo News. 

If Maguire .comes back here with th 
prestige of success in the Empire state, then 
1S88 California. will register the same. wa 
The democracy must hoist the flag of lan 
reform or take. a back seat. No state on 
earth is so cursed by land monopoly as this, - 
and no where will the tempest be more sweep- 
ing and destructive.—{san Francisco Publis 
Opinion. . 

The republican press is trying to convince 
the country that the followers and supporters. 
of the Geurge state ticket are almost entirely 
democratic. This is done in face of the fact 
that four of the five nominees on the ticket 
are of republican. antecedents, and that most 
of the strungest advocates and a large pro- 

vrtion of the supporters of that ticket have 
sti active republicans.—[Poughkeepsie News- - 
ress. . 

There is but one way to meet this question, - 
and that is. by sober, intelligent argument. . 
It cannot be thrown aside or disposed of in 
one paragraph or an oceasional denial of the | 


benetits its leaders claim would be realized by. 
_the triumph of its principles. 


exactly what we want. ‘Vhen these people 
stop their ridicule and get down to argument, 


we've got ’em.—Correspondence Taylorsville, .- 


(ky.) Courier. 

Who are the patrons of the saloons, if not: 
the poor? Why is it that the poor frequent 
them and the rich do not, except that poverty |. 
deprives. its subjects of the creature comforts: 
and surroundings which the rich find in their. 
homes. The society and companionship which 
the rich find in their parlors, too many of the 
poor seek in front cf the bar.- This, ef course, 
does not show that intemperance does not 
produce poverty and misery, but it does show: 
that were the poor prosperous, the saloons 
would sulfer.—[Auburn Bulletin. 

The admirable ticket put in nomination by ~ 
the workingmen of this county is meeting 
with ‘encouragement from sources never 


‘dreamed of by its friends. Conceding the 


worth of the candidates who, before the 
working men had decided upon independent. 
political action, had affiliated with the com- 
mittee of three hundrec, that influential or-- 
ganization unanimously and. enthusiastically 
indorsed the ticket iast Monday evening, and: 
there is now no. doubt but that with a fair’ 


election and an honest count the whole tickes 


will be elected by an overwhelming majority. 
—[Albany Independent. _ 

The George system is a miehty bid—we do 
not say a dishonest one—for the votes of the. 
discontented, and, in these days of strikes 
aud lockouts, milHonaires and paupers, in- 


are anu enormous force. 

his back a bedy, not of ordinary politicians, 
bat of relicious enthusiasts, and sucha fol- 
lowing, whether that of a Mahomet, a Crom- 
well or a Fox, is a power before which the. 


‘machine and the finely adjusted organiza- 


tions are as the grass before the prairie fire — 
{Huron Expositor. 


The Utica Coserver remarks that people go 


to hear Heary George as if he were a natural. | 
curiosity. “Then George packets his $100. and 


doesw’t make votes for George.” We trust - 
that the Observer does not intend to deny that — 
Henry. George is an exceedingly forcible. 
speaker. We dare say that his speeches are 


“as convincing as those of most other stump 


orators, and with due deference to the opinio 
of our esteemed contemporary, we suspec 


that Mr. George is going to poll an uncom- — 


fortably large number of votes this fall. Mr... 


Not only are four of the five nominees upon. 
the George ticket of republican antecedents, 


but many of the strongest adveecates and a. 


lurge proportion of the supporters of thas — 


ticket have been active republicans hereto-.. 


fore. We need only mention as a case in | 
polut, says the Albany Argus, that Dr. Will- 


iain C. Wood of Gloversville, a son of Colonel | 


Anson 8S. Weod, the republican nominee for — 
secretary of state in 1885, addressed a Henry. 


George meeting at the City hall in Troy, ea - 


Sunday evening, Sept. 25, and that Robert A. | 
Wood, esq., the popular young lawyer and 
htterateur of Albany, another son of Colonel 


Wood, is an active supporter and advocate of 


Henury-George and his ticket, ana it is report- 
ed willsoon take the stump in its behalf.—. 


‘UNewburg Register. 


‘Texans of the Next Generation Will Have: 


to Work Pretty 
Eng linhasen. 
Maluunore American, 0. 
Senator Charles V Farwell of Tlinois and 
his partners, bis brcther and Abner Taylor of © 
Chicago, will make [rem 315,000,000 to. $20,-. 
000,000. in their Texas land speculation. Ibis 


Hard to Satisfy Thes 


said that the state of Texas has given to the. - 


Farwell company 3,000,000 acres of the land 
of. Texas. The laid to-day is worth $3 an. 
acre, and. tHe state buildings dia not cost 
more than $1,000,000.. The lind is all fenced _ 
in. Seventy-five thousand cattle are now on: 
it, and more are to follow. It comprises. 
enough territory to form a principality. The 


Farweil company have their. headquarters in oe 


London... English capitalists. own about one- 


quarter of the stock. This real and successful .. ~~ 


venture was brought to the Farwells by anime 


pecunious and visionary man, who obtained |.” 
the contracts. which he sold to the Farwell 


company | The story goes that the man hap- 


pened to be. in Austin, and bearing that the ~ 


state. was. offermg the. lind to any one who.” 
would) put up state buildings, he calmly. - 

walked up and took the contract, when hehad 
barely enough money in his pocket to pay his. 
fare to Chicago. The same men who gave 
away such a block ef land rather than raise 
the mone: necessary by taxation, of course 
never dreamed of questioning the contractor's. 
Ananecial ability. He had some. trouble in 
‘convincing the Farwells of the value of the 
jand, owing to their distrust of the visionary 
judgment, but investigation 
showed: the value, und so. the contract was 
purchased fora few thousand dollars, and a — 
property was obtained which will net.its owne. - 


-ers: Many millions. 


The Tari! in a. Nutshell, 
Hempstead, Tex., Advance Guard. ; 
THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF, 
The hizher you ure tuxed, the better you 
are cif. ee ate 
_ THE FREE TRADE IDEA. 
The lower you are taxed, the more-m 


you will have lefn - 


And this is just. — 


But the arrangement. 
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bas started many to thinking. 


{ONG THE WORKERS. 


LETTERS THAT SHOW THE PROGRESS 


OF THE MOVEMENT. 


Jecreasing Organizations and Crowded 

 ‘Meetiage—Farmere Coming Ten Miles to 
Siear the Principles ef the Land and 
“aber Party Explaised—The Lasd Ques- 
ston the Common Talk in the Stroecte— 
Cheering Pregrese Everywhere. 


The following brief extracts taken at ran- 
dom from a mass of correspondence received 
by the state executive committee during the 
week indicate the kind of work being done in 
warious sections of the state, the temper of 
the people and the progress of the movement: 

John Fink, writing from Averill Park, Rens- 
selaer county, says: “A meeting was held on 
Wednesday, Oct. 12, at J. H. Weed’s hall, 
Sand Lake, in this county. and a club of the 
united labor party was formed. James Wheat- 
croft was elected president, John Fink record- 
ing secretary and Wm. C. Barnum treasurer. 
The meeting was addressed by T. J. Sanford 
of Troy and Charles Hennessy of Brooklyo.” 

Hi. C. Romaine of Green Island, the same 
tounty, writes: “Judge Maguire was received 
by a house full of our citizens on the 12th. He 
spoke ior over two hours. Rennselaer county 
‘will put a full ticket in the field. Albany 
county is well organized and will also have a 
fall ticket.” 

c. C. Platt, Ithaca.—The Ithaca Journal 
proncunced our last meeting, which Henry 
George addressed, as the largest one held in 
this place in eleven years—since Blaine and 
Coukling were bere in 1876. It has made a 
great many votes for us. We want Louis F. 


- Post iere again. He made sucha magniticent 


and effective address for us a few weeks ago, 


and tbere is such a very general interest in 


the land taxation doctrine here, that we want 
to arrange to have him speak before a big 
Meeting on the sist. 

B.S. Warner, Roscoe, Rockland Co.—We 
formed an organization bere last evening. 
Wiliam Cochran was elected chairman and 
‘Pr. F. T. Wheeler, secretary. Dr. Wheeler is 
a ‘sound man and active in politics. 

. F. S. Hammond, Hoosick Falls.—Constant 


advices give encouraging reports regarding 
organization in this congressional district. 


‘You may rest assured that from now until 
election we will do our utmost to receive a 


large vote. Judge Maguire created a pro- 
‘found impression here. He had an audience 
_ of seven or eight hundred persons, and after 


his discourse names were handed in for mem- 
bership in our club at arate that spoke vol- 
‘aines in his praise. Even those most violently 
Dpposed to our movement spoke of him in 
complimentary terins. Back numbers of THE 
Srasparp go off like hot cakes. The supply 
has fallen short of the demand. We want 
more. 

Thomas Fassett, Plattsburg.—On the 12th 
Henry George addressed the largest audience 
of leading citizens that ever assembied in this 
town. Music hall, our largest place of 
amusement, was packed, and hundreds were 
turned away. Farmers living ten miles off 
attended. Mr. George delivered a masterly 
speech and answered numbers of questions in 
a way that called forth vigorous applause. 
The meeting has had a marked effect upon all 
classes of people, and has been the chief topic 
of conversation since. The supporters of the 
movement have been greatly increased. The 
lithugraphic portraits of Henry George are in 
conspicuous places in the main streets. They 
were much sought after, aad we can use 
more. 

H. B. Hawkins, Oreonta.—I am putting 
tracts out by mail as fast as I can. The re- 
sults are satisfactory. New names are com- 
ing in daily. 

-H. M. Davidson, Ogdensburg.—Dr. McGlynn 
spoke to a crowded house last Wednesday 
evening and gave universal satisfaction. He 
is doing a great work for the united labor 
party. Papers and tracts were distributed in 
the meeting. We are pushing organization. 

B.S. Warner, Livingston Manor, Sullivan 
Co.--1 organized a club here on the 11th. 
Daniel Van Fleet was made chairman and 
Peter B. Aikin, secretary. The chairman aod 
four of the members haVe up to quite a recent 
date been very strong democrats, but they 
came over as scon as they came to under- 
stand the land plank ia our platform. People 
in Hurleyville and Liberty, as well as in tbis 
place, are active and wish to hold some meet- 
ings at an carly date. The greenbackers are 
strong in this section and want to hear Louis 


- F Post particularly. 


A. J. Rose, Caicdonia, Livingston Co.—My 
experience in organizing this section of the 
‘state is that the people are getting anxious to 


‘know more about the principles of the united 


labor party and are giad to get tracts or 


-. other literature. 


J. A. Ronayne, Buffalc.—Victor A. Wilder 
spoke to a very intelligent audience in 
Liedertafel hall in this city on Saturday 


might and gave great satisfaction. We will 
- hold another big meeting in this hall in a 


short time, besides several large meetings in 
outlying districts. We are progressing rap- 
idly. The brave spirit that actuated the 


-Sandfal of workers—all there were of us—a 


short time ago now animates a large and 
fast increasing organization, which has ex- 
tended its ramifications into the various 
wards. We have rented apartments for 


: headquarters, and are pressing the work with 


vigor. The rest of Erie county is not being 


| megiected. 


F. E. Wilcox, Hudsoa.—Louis F. Post spoke 
to an audience of about five hundred persons 
on Friday evening. The nicht was cold and 
the janitor had neglected to make a fire, so 
that people shivered. But nevertheless they 
became so interested that they stayed to hear 
all the speaker had to say. His spcech lasted 
about two hours. Our progress is very cheer- 
ng. 

A correspondent at Seneca Falls.—A meet- 
amg numbering three hundred persons was 
beld here last week. Louis F. Post was the 
chief speaker and made an address full of 
teiling points. We have a good club and the 
land question is the common talk in the streets. 

A correspondent in *Medina.—About four 
bundred people gave Louis F. Post a hearty 
recepiion in Medina last week. His speech 
The farmers 
in this section are getting interested. 

John H. Blakeney, State Committeeman, 
Binghamton.—Despite a dark night, steady 
vain and muddy roads, we held a teliing 
mecting in Lisle last week, I spoke for an 
bour and a haif, and then answered questions 
for half an hour. The audience was very in- 
telligent and attentive, and at the close of the 
proceedings gave me a very hearty vote of 
thanks. I also spoke during the week at 
Windsor. A heavy rain storm prevented a 


- Jarge attendance, but several influentia! men 


were ia the audience, among them the pastors 
of the Methodist and Episcopal churches, re- 
spectively. Much interest was manifested in 


- what Tsaid, and atter the meeting was dis- 


missed a number of men stayed to have some 
difficult points explained to them. Of course, 
tracts were distributed. Rain likewise inter- 
fered with a meeting at Unicn, but the re- 
sults, notwithstanding, were encouraging. I 


: can send good reports from Whitney’s Point 
gud Chenango Falls. The farmers are taking 


much interest in the discussion of our princi- 
ples. They quickly grasp the theory, and at 
once see the justice and benefit of no tax on 
improvements, Ata meeting in Oxford, in 
Chemung county, on Friday, Oct. 15, Rev. 
Ure Mitchell, a Universalist minister, presid- 
ed, and will take an important part in the 
movement. 

B. 8. Warner’ Organizer, Liberty.—A club 
bas been formed in Liberty. Dr. Thomas 
Grant is chairman and Ccifonel A. J. Clements 
is secretary. Work has just begun, but the 
members of the club are active, and will work 
energetically. 

, Cohoes.—Henry George received an 
ovation in this town last week, and the move- 
ment has been shot forward. A simple but 
practical proof of the earnestness of the big 
audience was the liberal collection which was 
taken up—a considerable surplus being left 
after paying all the expenses of the meeting. 
Dr. Ross, J. 8. Crane, Master Workman Fitz- 
patrick of the Ax makers’ assembly, and 
many others are doing admirable work. | 

Charles P. Vedder, Medina.—The men in 
the work shops here were delighted to get 
the lithographic portraits of Henry George, 
and have put them up in prominent places. 
As soon asI get more I shall send them to 
good men in the towns about. All goes well. 

James A. Clary, Jamestown.—The united 
labor party is thriving well in this section. 
You may count on five hundred votes from 
Jamestown for the candidates of our ticket. 


es 


ANTI-POVERTY IN BALTIMORE. 


What an Episcopal Clerzgyman Says of His 

Reasene fer Enlisting in the New Crusade. 

Rev. Samuel R. Bailey of the Reformed 
Episcopa! church, Baltimore, who has taken 
& prominent part in the meetings of the Anti- 
poverty society of that city, has been inter- 
viewed by a reporier of the Baltimore Ameri- 
can, In response to a question Mr. Bailey 
said: 

“As to the relicion of the movement, we 
think that the land question is intimately con- 
nected with our religion. Christ came not to 
destroy, but to fulfil the law and the prophets; 
and the law he came to fulfil—the law of 
Moses, the law of the ancient Hebrew com- 
monwealth, from which we derive really all 
the traditions of religious and secular liberty 
—provided the year of jubilee, when all for- 
feited land was restored. That law, how- 
ever, also was strict in regard to paying 
debts, but mercifully to the debtor. No deed 
for land could be given at any time for a 
larger period than to the year of the jubilee. 

“In the psalms we read that the fields of 
the earth belong to the Lord, and that the 
earth was given to the children of men. We 
think that, as the Bible says the righteous are 
to possess the earth, we should have laws to 
give them a chance to do so, the poor as well 
as the more highly favored. In Ecclesiastes 
we read “the profit of the earth is for all.” 
The Anti-poverty society looks at the land 
question from a Christian and sanitary stand- 
point, as a means of doing away, for instance, 
with the horrors of the tenement house system 
in New York, where the monopoly of land 
creates immense tenement houses. There the 
unscrupulous landlord does not care how 
many tenants die so he gets his rent. 

“As Dr. McGlynn in a late speech said, T 
am intensely conscious that any one who may 
do anything good and great for the glory of 
God and for his fellow creatures must first 
become inteusely conscious that all things 
are from God.’ This is one of the peculiarities 
of this movement, that men who have been 
agnostics and unbelievers gladly wear the 
cross of the new crusade. I find this to be 
the case here in Baltimore. It gives a new 
meaniug to the cross of Christ and to Chris- 
tianity. It invigorates Christianity with new 
life and new ideas. In fact, it goes back to 
the cause of Christ’s crucifixion, and does 
away with the insane idea, which too long has 
existed in the Christian mind, that the Jew 
was to be blamed for Christ’s crucifixion, and 
places the blame where it belongs—not on the 
Jew because he isa Jew, for the masses of 
the Jews were in favor of Christ. The 
people of Jerusalem filled the streets, strewed 
palm branches in His way, and cried, 
‘Hesanna to the son of David.’ It was not 
the Jewish people, but the wealthy money- 
changers of the tempie whom Christ drove 
out, telling them, ‘lt is written, My house 
shal] be called a house of prayer, but ye have 
made it a den of thieves,’ that crucified Him, 
backed up by the wealth of the priesthood. 

“Tam in the movement because I believe I 
can do something forthe rengion of Christ 
by uniting with it, for what is wanted m the 
churches is sumething that will attract the 
poor people to them instead of driving them 


_away by ostentation and pride. Cbrist said 


that one of the proofs of His divine mission 
was that the poor had the gospel preached 
to them.” 


Mr. Garner Spoke for Himeelf Only. 


PETERSBURG, Va.—In your issue of the 8th 
inst., under the caption of “News From 
Florida,” Mr. H. R. Garner says, “I for one 
was tutored from childhood to regard the 
north as our enemy, and Catholics and their 
doctrines I looked upon as intolerabie.” Now 
I hope that your readers will nct infer that all 
southern children were taught the same 
thing. Itis the first time Ilever heard of a 
southern child being taught to hate the north, 


as Mr. G. writes. I do not wishto stir Mr. 


G. to a controversy, but simply to set the 
people of our sectiou right in the eyes of the 
north. 

There will be a mass mecting of K. of L. in 
this city this week, which will be addressed 
by the Hon. John Jarrett of Pennsylvania. 

Tam doing all l can for our cause, and will 
try and effect an organization here. 

“COCKADE.” 


Placsburg Enthusiastic. 

PriatrrssurG, N. Y.—I have had an expe- 
rience of forty yvears in political life, and 
have attended many a meeting in that time, 
but I never before saw so enthusiastic a gath- 
ering as welcomed Henry George on the 12th 
inst. at Music hall. Over eight hundred were 
present, and numbers had to go away disap- 
pointed. 

The meeting has ever since been the general 
topic of conversation here, and will unques 
tionably result in a large increase in our vote. 

A feature of the meeting was the music fur- 
nished by our city band, of which a number 
are members of our Knights of Labor assem- 
blies. : THOMAS Fassetr. 


Getting Strouger Than Ever in Troy. 

Troy, Oct. 17.—During the past week we 
have held meetings at Millville and Sand 
Lake, in this county, both of which were ad- 
dressed by T. J. Sanford, who explained the 
principles of the united Jabor party. Both 
meetings were largely attended by farmers, 
who are evincing an increased curiosity about 
our party 

Our organizations are getting stronger. We 
are making converts fast, and aitogether I 


fee] that our prospects are most encouraging. 
F. W. Morcan 


Will He Please Call? 
Mr. David Rorty is requested to call at 


or send his address to THE Stanpagp office. 


al 
+ 
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TIGHT MONEY. 


After two years of prosperity another 
eheck has come to the tide of trade; and the 
ominous symptom of monetary stringency 
has reappeared with its invariable accom- 
paniment of failures among the merchants 
who have been skating on thin ice. 

In spite of the improvement iu our in- 
dustries of which we have been boasting the 
sensitiveness of the mercantile community is 
so great that when a single outsider like Mr. 
Chauncey Depew is said to have prophesied 
disaster it suffices to create almost a panic in 
what is looked upon as the pulse of trade, 
the stock market; and though Mr. Depew has 
been prompt to state that the famous inter- 
view with him was not correct as published, 
he cannot fully allay the disturbance he has 
created in the public mind. He does not 
deny that he did express some fear as to the 
evil resulta of lard speculation, and the 
promptness with which the public responded 
to his fears shows how fully they share them. 
That anbtle thing called commercial con- 
fidence has received a rude shock, and 
though it may have sufficient vita!- 
ity to recover for a_ while, the 
momentary crisis has vividly illustrated a 
fact that business men are strangely slow to 
learn—the fact, namely, that they are all only 
workers for wages, as absolutely at the mercy 
of the monopolizers of natural opportunities 
as the veriest laborer in the land. We sail 
cheerfully along while the men who control 
the right to use land allow their fellow beings 
to exert their Jabor without paying an im- 
moderate rental; but when the advancing 
forces of civilization, the increased powers of 
production, have awakened the greed of land 
speculators and tempted them to bid up the 
price of land to figures that are hardly justi- 
fied even by its future earning capacity, then 
comes the certain reaction. Men buy land 
by promising to furnish the proceeds of the 
labor which they hope the possession of the 
Jand will enable them to control; in other 
words, by paying for it in part with a mort- 
gage. And when the time comes for pajy- 
ment they cannot fultill the contract because 
the labor which should have met tre obliza- 
tion has not yet been able to tind profitable 
employment upon the land. The speculation 
itself has made it harder to do so, for the de- 
mand which it creates has placed a fictitious 
value on the land that serves to shut out the 
men who might be willing to labor upon it, 
but cannot afford to use it on exorbitant 
terms. 

Even where the payment is in cash, it sim- 
ply means that a title to the use of so much 
labor that is already possessed by the pur- 
chaser is transferred to some one else for the 
right to hold a certain amount of land until 
population has made a demand for its use. 
Such a purchase at best does nothing to facil- 
tate production, as would the use of the same 
money in the exchange of commodities. But 
the commonest form of these real estate 
booms involves the mortgaging of future 
labor and the eventual! failure to satisfy the 
mortgage when due. And the man who has 
given his promise, which he cannot meet, with 
the other men who are cut off from employ- 
ment because the land is held out of their 
reach, can no longer perform his part in the 
reciprocal consumption which constitutes 
commerce, and the mischief spreading, dis- 
trust Is created and the phenomenon occurs 
which we call the withdrawal of money. 

It is the old story of financial disaster, 
painted distinctly years ago in “Progress and 
Poverty;” yet the men who are most con- 
cerned with its immediate results :are pain- 
fully blind to the nature of the disease. 
Year after year the growth of land monopoly 
reduces the profits of the merchant, both ia 
the wages which his brain labor should com- 
mand and the interest which his capital 
should produce. yet it is hard for him to see 
that he is suffering from the same cause that 
oppresses his neighbor who works with his 
hands. Even the reat development of the 
country creates but little additional return 
for either capital or labor. Each coal mine 
that is opened, each oi! well that is struck, 
may afford its pittance to the labor that is 
employed upon it or the capital that 1s used 
to bandle the product, but the lion’s share is 
absorbed by the men who have appropriated 
the land. Tighter every vear are bound the 
fetters that hold both capital and labor the 
servants of the land holder, and turn each new 
addition to the nation’s w ealth hitu his coffers 
alone. Men are overtrading on every hand 
because they can make their business pay in 
no other manner.. Here and there one misses 
his footing while he strives to extend or 
transfer some of the loans of burrowed capi- 
tal, by means of which alone be ean earn a 
living. He fails; and too often it is found 
that he bas resorted to even Jess legitimate 
means to keep afloat, like the poor man who 
resorts to common theft for the food that he 
is forbidden to earn by his labor. When the 
crash comes, or the muney squeeze that so 
often precedes the crash, the nostrum most 
eagerly sought for is some way te make it 
easier to borrow the means to keep the bal- 
loon afluat, and such fanciful netions appear 
as that the capital which has so mysteriously 
disappeared has been buried in the earth by 
the building of railroads. 

Commercial capital is not money, or cur- 
rency, rather, whether of gold or silver or 
paper; itiscredit. It is the world’s promise 
to give labor to the capitalist when called 
upon, the evidence of which exists m bonds 
and notes and beok balanees, the mere cir- 
eulat:ng medium being the smallest fraction 
of all capital in existence. Sv much of these 
evidences of indebtedness as _ represent 
the fact that some men have consumed 
less: than their share of the general 
product, and therefore have the right 
to call upon ther fellows to labor for their 
benefit at some future time, is what is called 
savings. But there is another and less legiti- 
mote source of commercial credit besides this; 
the fact that one class of mén hold title to 
the natural opportunities which all must use, 
and yearly collect from the community, 
through their tenants, fresh promises to per 
form labor at the eall of the landlord. A 
merchant, by his services in exchange, helps 
to produce the food that is annually grown, 
and if he consumes less than his services have 
created, he has a just right to claim that the 
men who have consumed the balance of his 
share shal] repay him in some form; if not at 
once, then at some future time. And so he 
gets acredit for so much Jabor, translated 
into the dollars that make up his bank account. 
But first must be deducted the landiora’s share, 
taken us toll by aman who has done none of 
the work. It may be 2» direct rent, as when 
the labor of stock brokers who make land 
valuable near the stock exchange, results 
chiefly in higher rents for their offices; or it 
may be collected indirectly through the taxes 
on everything that the merchant uses; but 
whichever road it takes, it reaches the land- 
lord’s pocket just as surely. 

A bank credit does not grow of itself; it 
can be made profitable to its possessor in only 
one jegitimate Way—when itis made useful 
to mankind by investment in productive en- 
terprise and consequent employment of labor. 
So if there were no other way to lay up sav- 
ings we would never hear of the withdrawal 
of capital, because commercial capital could 
net afford to lie idle. But under existing 
conditions there is one form of: investment 
where commercial capital can lie idle and 


yet make great profits. It is when the 
capitalist says to the world, “Instead of tak 
ing your simple promise to give me your 
labor i in the future I will take some of our 
common land and hold that until the increas- 
ing numbers of men shall make a demand for 
it that will cause them to pay me a great toll 
for its use.” And until that time comes the 
portion of the earth thus monopolized is not 
used to satisfy the wants of mankind; but 


“when the demand has become sufficiently 


urgeat the men who use the land 
must be content with only a _ part 
of what they produce upon it, while the rest 
is enjoyed by the other men whom we cull 
itsowners. And this is what makes wages 
fall and the percentage of profits grow less, 
even while the powers of production steadily 
increase with the progress of civilization. 
When business men, in the effort to compen- 
sate for a reduced rate of profit by a larger 
gross business, stretch to the utmost their 
ability to borrow—in other words, to mort- 
gage their own jJabor—the whole system 
finally snaps under the strain. Or when com- 
merce in its natural growth bas reached the 
hmits of the land that it is allowed to use, 
some part of the machinery must stop, and 
clog or disarrange the whole. 

It is not mere coin or paper money that is 
wanting in such a case. The New York 
banks transfer six hundred millions of credits 
in a week, the banks throughout the country 


half as much more again; yet all the actual 


money they keep on hand is less than a hun- 
dred millions, and most of this is held as a 
sort of insurance to their depositors, and not 
for actua! use in making exchanges. If all 
the fourteen millions of bonds that the treas- 
ury recently offered to take bad been ten- 
dered for in one day, they would have added 
less than one-fifth to the circulating medium 
in the city banks alone, and have formed not 
two per cent of the “money” needed by the 
country for the transaction of a week’s busi- 
ness. 

Nor have we sunk a hoard of wealth in the 
12,000 miles of railroad that Mr. Poor tells us 
have been built within a year. Part of the 
country has been supplying food, clothing and 
shelter to the men who were building embank- 
ments, or digging cuts, or laying rails and 
ties, receiving in return evidences of indebt- 
edness on which they hope to collect an 
equivalent from the new wealth that the rail- 
roads are expected to produce. Nothing has 
been destroyed, and even if the roads should 
absolutely fail in their purpose, it Would sim- 
ply compel the whole country to work harder 
in the future; it should result in increased em- 
ployment, not stagnation. 

- But the reali trouble is that although men 
wish to work, whether in the office or shop or 
on the farm, they are not allowed to by other 
men who control the land on which the work 
must be done. Orif they are given the use of 
necessary land, it is only at a price that leaves 
but little return for their labor. Set the land 
free by taxing its value so that no one 
can hold it in idleness, and so that each man 
will get the full return of his individual labor, 
and all men together will enjoy the fruits of 
the joint effort that produces rent, and we shall 
no longer find young men seeking in vain for 
an opening by which to support themselves 
and benefit mankind. We shall no longer see 
merchants struggling in an almost hopeless 
endeavor to carry on business at a fair profit, 
or tied hand and foot by a periodical! dullness 
of trade, the causes of which they have never 
been able to fathom. For all men, whether 
they work with hand or brain, will have ac- 
cess to the land, without which none cun lIa- 
bor; the few can no longer live at the expense 
of the many, or shut out the many from the 
land which God gave to all. 

Epwarp J. SHRIVER. 


Tide Rising in Montgomery County. 

AMSTERDAM, Oct. 18.—Following close after 
Dr. McGlynn’s rousing reception of a week 
ago came a good meeting, addressed by Louis 
F. Post of New York and P. H. Cummins of 
this place, the candidate for state treasurer 
The audience was composed chicfly of me- 
chanics, who showed by their frequent ap- 
plause that they fully understood the doc- 
trines enunciated by the speakers and gave 
them hearty support. We are getting into 
very satisfactory condition in Amsterdam. 
Our organization is day by day growing 
stronger. Weare now planning a systematic 


method for distributing ballots and conduct- 


ing all the incidental work. Our party and 
its principles have suddenly acquired much 
importance in the town, and the newspapers 
are compelled to give considerable space to 
the discussion of our principles. As the 
Evening Recorder said, “Dr. MeGlyun and 
the subject upon which he lectured at the 
Opera house the other evening, is the all 
absorbing topie of conversation.” The tide of 
public opinion is fast turning in our favor. 
HarveEY Book. 


The Only Way to be a Good Democrat is to 
Vote the United Labor Party Ticket. 

New York, Oct. 12.— 
tion is unjust taxation,” says the demccratic 
platform of 1887. This is sound ductrine, and 
citizens who believe in it can indorse it at the 
coming election only by voting. the united 
labor ticket. The tuxation of land: values is 


absolutely necessary to secure to capital and: 


labor their just returns and to the community 
the revenue belonging to it. All other taxes 
are unnecessary, hecause the taxation of land 
values will amply cover all legitimate pubire 
expenditures, and they are unjust because 
they are unnecessary. w M. E. MCKENNa. 


Cornell Students Stndying “ Progress and 
Poverty.’ 

Itnaca, N. Y.—A permanent organization 

of Cornell university students has been ef-. 
fected for the purpose of studying the single 
tax theory. Many students are interested, 
and it is believed that “Progress and Poverty” 


‘will be pretty well sifted by them. . Tracts 


are going hke hot cakes. 

The following are the officers of the organ- 
ization: B. W. Holt, president, Frank Cum- 
mings, vice president; T. D. Davis. secretary: 
E. B. Shuster, treasurer. B. W. Ho ut. 


Good Seed Sown in Sutfotkh County. 
AMITYVILLE, Suffolk Co., Oct. 18.—We had 
a grand mecting in this village last Saturday 


evening, which wus addressed by Messrs. J. 


P. Kohler and A. G. Sullivan of the Brooklyn 
Henry George club. Most of our preminent 
business men were present, and-evinced great 
interest. After the addresses were over 
numerous questions were asked of the speak- 


ers and satisfactorily answered. In. short, . 


good seed has been sown. HF. 


Getting Stronger in Whitehall. 

WHITEHALL, Washington Co., Oct. 18.—Our 
meeting of the 11th, at which Mr. George 
spoke, was a ¢crand one. Fully 500 were 
present, including ministers, merchants, farm- 
ers, mechanics and taborers. People are be- 
ginning to think, and our organization is get- 
ting stronger. W. E. CouLrns. 


Encourngiug Progress fu Amsterdam. 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y.—We are making things 
hum here. Dr. McGlyna is still the talk of 
the town, and our land and labor club is. mak- 
ing eucouraging progress. 
Ray D. CaaPpMan. 


‘Unnecessary taxa- 
. ‘lowed their=feelings full play. 


“more and three more, 
-eontributed ina louge an 


1887. 


NEW YORK COUNTY CONVENTION. 


A Strong Ticket Nominated in a Business- 
like Manner. 

Of the 695 delegates to the New York coun- 
ty convention, there were fgw absentees from 
the session at Cooper union:on last Monday 
night. The large platforn{, decorated with 
silk assembly district bannevs and handsome 
national flugs, was crowded with well-known 
workers of the party who were not delegates. 

William J. O’Dair was elected. permanent 
chairman, and the temporare secretaries were 
civen the similar permanent positions. Nomi- 
nations for all the ofticeslwere made in the 
order of assembly districts, and votes taken 
in the same manner. | 

The nominations for the eandidacy to the 
supreme court were Abner C. Thomas, Henry 
A. Braun, Thomas G. Shearman, Louis F. 
Post, Robert M. Waite and-F. C. Leubuscher. 
Friends of Messrs. Shearman-and Post with- 
drew their names. Messrs. Waite and Leu- 
buscher declined. Mr. Thomas.was nominated 
by acclamation. In response to a general 
call, he appeared before the convention... He 
said he considered the nomination the greatest 
compliment ever paid him. To be nominated 
for such an office by men who live by their 
own labor, and not by speculating upon the 
labor of others, was indeed a great honor. 
He accepted the nomination and “he expected 
to be elected. 

For second place on the supreme court 
ticket, John R. Vincent’ reccived 530 votes, 
Henry A. Braun, 129, and Wm. Delahanty, 35... 
The nominee, Mr. V incent, was not present. 

For nominaticn to the city court ‘enah 
Maurice W. Hart received 507 votes, George 
W. Dease, 373; E. W. Chamberlain, 509, and 
John B. Goff, 136. Mess. Hart and Dease 
were therefore declared tF e nominees for the 
two seats. 

Frederick C. aatinestiop and BE. W. Cham- 
berlain were named for judge of the court of 
general sessions, but Mr. Chamberlain de- 
clined and Mr. Leubuscher was nominated by 
acclamation. 

The chair then announced that nominations 
for district attorney werein order. Mr. Post 
was put in nomination by acclamation. 

Gideon J. Tucker was nom inated for sur- 
rogate by acclamation.’ 

Three ballots were taken by the convention 
for the nomination for comptroller. On the 
first Paul Mayer had 21S votes, Michael J. 
Breslin 197, Patrick J. Doddy 152, William H. 
Hotchkiss 77, Reuben KR. Silverbrandt. 44, 
Alden H. Spencer 17. @n_ the ‘second, the 
names receiving the threg lowest votes ‘hav- 
ing been dropped, Mayer Meseicoas 257 Votes, 
Doody 231, Breslin 189. On the third, Bres- 
Jin’s name having been dropped, Doody’s vote 
Was 352 and ! Mayer's ot2. 4 

The first batlot for the rape for cor- 
oner was: Dr. W. S. Gottgerl, 201; Willtam P; 
O’Meara, 171; Paul Mayer, lus; Dr. Jeremiah 
Couchlin, 94; F. pera 4s: J. Ernst, 14; G. 
H. Swain, 11; P. Dulfy, 4. The second ballot 
was: Gottheil, 263; Aver 17; O'Meara, 115; 
Couchlin, 61. The third ballot gave Mayer 
367 and Gottheil 291. 

For president of the board of aldermen, 
William McCabe received 355 votes. and 
Joseph Wilkinson 310. 

While the record of the voting indicates 
that the convention in eVery instance freely 
made its own choice of cahdidates, it imparts 
but a faint impression of the spirit of egz¢res- 
iye independence shown by the delerates. 
In no case was there any inquiry as to what. 
candidate was the favorite of any man or 
faction in the party, either with the intention 
of promoting him or putting hin down in con- 
sequence. In fact there was uo mention of 
leader to fullow or faction to be arrayed 
with or against. Every candidate was tested 
by his merits, su far as they were known. to 
the delegates. The questions chiefly ee 
concerned the duration of the candidate’ 
membership in the party, the nature of the s-r- 
vices he had rendered, bis integrity of 
character, his sincerity in support of the plat- 
form, and the’ grade of his. ability with re- 
spect to the office for which he was. named. 
The spirit of the convention from early even- 
ing until the adjourrmentat two o'clock next. 
morning Was business like while voting for 
candidates, congratulatory after ballots “had 
been taken, and enthusiastic when the un- 
opposed candidates had “been put up. by 
sp dasa Mr. Thomas was the tirst. to 

eceive the hearty tribute of applause oifered 
is a eandidaule getting a. unanimous nomina- 
tion. His few words Were chosen happily. 
and delivered well. When he retired from 
the stuge the delegates were impressed that 
he would be a safe judec. The neminations.. 
to the other judicial positions, the convention 
feit, hud been given to honest men who had 
every one ef them bravely” espoused. the 
cause When it was unpopular and who had: 
thus exhibited traits that would redound te 
their honor if elected rs 

Though. the ae eedioke were carried’ on 
xirmoniously, and oecasionally  enthusiastic- 
ally, it was not until thd nomination for dis- 
trict attorney came up that the members al- 
Hardly bad 
the chairman announcedf that order of busi- 
ness when from every pirt of the great. hall 


varose Cries: of Pest! Post! Post!”) followed 


by. an outburst. of churrahs, which presently 
became rvthmical ‘in three cheers and. three 
tiie hands and feet 
loud demonstration 
of approval. ‘The clima& was reached when 
every mian in ‘the body. of the house. and: on 
the p! atferm rose and swung bis bat in pe air 
and cheered w ith all his power. > 

The uame of Gideon J. Tucker was Baten 
with an enthusiasm that fell short only of 


“that which Mr. Post’s received. As the houliga-~ 


tions were proceede d with 1 was evident that 
the delegates felt'as each name- was put on 
the list that a ticket was. being formed that. 
would prove irresistible in its strength. To 
the offices that could be filed) with neon-pro- 
fessional meu were nominated -members. of 
labor organizations who have long been promi- 
nent, because of their activity and proved in- 
tegrity.. Of Patrick J. Doody, all who know 
him say there is not money encugh in New 


“York to swerve him a-single step from the 


path-of rectitude.» Paul Mayer's popularity 
is that of a modest, earnest, sensible man, 
lone connected with the labor movement. Will- 
jain McCabe's prominenc@ inthe support of the 
principles uf the Syracusdplatform was gained 
years before. that platlor iy was made. 
Largely through his ene ts the Central labor 
union was organized, - it adopted at its 
formation as its basic neneipie the plank that 
the land belongs to the people. Mr. McCabe 
asa worker for labor has been-untiring, capa- 
ble, bola und. unseitish, The result of his 


efforts for various org@iizations, especially . 


for the Typographical union aud the Anti 


poverty society, have been impressed upon 


every wardin the city of New York. 


-ety’s aims, if successful, 
mense amount of - pover ty and consequent. 


‘town toward the. united labor p 


principles i is favorable, and many who before 
were opposed are now: disposed: to. listen to... 
what we have to say. There is a good’ deal. 
of talk about the speech which Henry George 
isto deliver here on Oct. 31. A good many 
people who are not yet Sah us will goto hear 
him. GEORGE T. BEDDER. _ 


PATERSSNIANS. AT TENTION! 


The, Anti-Poverty Societv of Paterson 
Needs Your Support—An Earnest Appeal. 
Paterson, N. J.—We want by this means 

to ask the Paterson readers of THE STANDARD 

tu visit our anti-poverty society. We have 
been successful so far in. our undertaking of 
making people think, and we know that not 
more than one-quarter of your readers in this 
city attend our meetings. . We want them all 
to turnin and help us “and_feel assured that 
the results will be more than gratifying. The 
society meets on Friday evening for business - 
at 185 Main street. Sunday evenings we have 
regular. public meetings at the same place 
and they are very well attended, but not. sa 
well that they might not be better. Let each 


STANDARD reader consider tbis a personal in- 


Vitation to meet withus and help along the 
sood cause. There is plenty of work to da, 
enourh for each and allof those. interested. 
We have sent a little money tothe New: 
York ci imprign | fund and a little to Newark, 


which fatter: was) supplemented by the 


presence and hard. work at the polls of six of 


“our members.” Let. each one do his share of — 


the work. The harvest i is ready and workers 
not. sO numerous as to crowd each other. 
Junip in and help. E. W. NELLIS. 


That Poor Widow ‘Again. 

LabuE, Mo.—From a sentimental point of 

view one of the strougest illustrations against. 
the justice of the singic tax is the case of the 
poor widow who lives on the rental value. of 
ker farm land...She owns, say, eighty acres, 
and gets a rental of one-third the crop. 
_ Under the. single tax. system her rental 
value would be taxed away from her (or the 
greater part. of it, at all events), and she 
would have to. be supported by: the state. 
This, of course, is, in. our opponent's opinion, 
cnough to knock the whores single tax scheme. 
sky. higrb. 

But Ahold on, my friend; you do not seem to 


-Yecornize the renter.as a factor in the case. 


Under the present system the renter. is bur- 
dened with the support of the widow and her 
children, aud is. thus fuifiliine the functious of 


‘the state without any recom pense other than. 


the privilege te werk. If he is a married man 


he has to divide equaliy between himself, his 


wile and anotber man’s relict the fruits of his 
labor. If he dias children, his owm and hig 


wife's share are greatly reduced, he beeomes 


invelved in debt, his capital (tools) conlis- 
eated, and beis nolonger enabled to follow 


the only occupation fer which he is fitted, ex- 


cept.as a hired man.” Now, Lask if a system 
by which the state shifts its burdens on to the. 
shoulders of an individual till it: crushes him 
to the earth can be just and right? 

ARTHUR GROVES. 


Spreading the Light in: England. 

_ West Dutwicu, London, Sept. 26.—bn roote 
ing among. some old papers I found a Tettesz 
from. an old Welsh friend, W. Peppleton, so 
very good political economist, who believe. 
in the doctrine of “‘the land for the people.* 
He writes: “Many thanks for. the copy of 
Tae STANDARD which you sent me. IE hvve 

“dit with great pleasure. I never had so 
clear a conception of the work of Henry 
George and the party he represents. I en- 


tirely agree with you that iand should, bear 


all taxation.” 

Ihave many friends like this one. Si am 
sending them sample copies of THE STANDARD, 
and endeavoring in cther ways to extend the 
circulation of your admirable paper: Iplace 


‘copy each week on the reading table of the 


National liberal club, sending Jit away. to 
some friend when. the following week's issue 
arrives. My whole: heart is. in your glorious 
crusade.  'THoxas Brieas. 


' Steadily Growing in Buffalo. 
BUFFALO, Oct. 17.—The party in this city 
has held a number of important meetings dur- 
ine the week, the chief one of which took 
piace in Liedertafel hall on Friday night. 
Victor A. Wilder, candidate for state treas- 
u nee was the principal speaker, and was ac- 
corded 2 hearty “reception. The east side 
clave will hold. a big relly in. the Fifth ward 


ne 1° Saturday nicht, Oct. 22, to receive Rev. 

E. ‘Lincoln of ‘Painesville, O., and Hon 
Sarinal W. Williams of Vincennes, Ind. They 
ure to engage actively in the canvass and. 


willmake their first speeches here on Satur- 


day. Weare pushing crganization in the 
Ww urds, and have several clubs formed. There 
isa continuous demund. for tracts, and our 
stock has constantly to be replenished. We 
are in need of a German speaker, as there are 
many voters of that nationality in our popu- 
lation. J. W. Nem. 


The Richmond County Convention. 

The united labor party held its county con~ 
vention in Tynan’s hall, Stapleton, on Saturs 
day evening, Oct. 15. The convention organs 
wed with Lester W. Clark, chairman; Chas, 


‘Keffer and A. B. Stoddard, vice-chairmen; 


Jobn H. Shilling, secretary; Wm. J. Corey, 
serceant-atarnix. The following nominations 
were made: For assembly, John De Morgan; 
schvol commissioner, Alex. Driscoll; county 
clerk, Wm. E. Simkins; coroner, Dr. FL EY 


Martindale; superintendent of the poor, C. O. 


Dily. An executive committee consisting of 
Wm. J. Corey, chairman; JohnH. Schilling, 


secretary; M.. W.. Curry, treasurer; Michael 


Oates, John Costello, Juhn Brown, A. B. Stod- 


“dard, Jumes Millen, John De Morgan, John S. 


Cogan uud Win. Blam, was elected and will 
comunence work at once. 
Joun H. Scurzive, Secretary. 


w ell, Are Not Sharp and. Gould. Conspicue 
ous Exanipies of the Evils of the Dread 
of Poverty ¢ 
Denver, Col.—Please find inclosed. money 

order fur $l. and filled up blank ef Anti-pov- 

erty society; but allow meto.say that, while 
thus manifesting ny. confidence, that the soci- 

-Will. abolish. an im- 


pe that all poverty: : 
e Garth till all vice is. 


sulferine, vet I canno 
will be banished from.-t 


L know that the. former i is the fruitful source» 


of a great deal of the latter, but: Eseemany . 

people who are not poor who are very wicked 

ake Shar ind Jay Gould, for instance. ~ 
pee ANOTHER NIcopExus. 


The convention of Monday night last, alk | 


though a large one, kneg its nominees, and, 
accepting them for their worth, adjourned 
convinced that its work had been cleanly. aud 
intelligently done. 


: Cheering Results in Yonkers. : 
Yonxkeers.—Our club now bus fifty members. 


It enrolls new ones every week, and this, to- 


gether with the results which have: followed 
the work of the tract gommittee who bave 
been distributing tract: every evening, en- 


in November, The general - feeling in: o 


_ doing - so, 
courage us in believing that we. Wil do. ‘vel: 


“AE Work on Long island. 
Jamaica, L. L—This. town has aland and: 
Sabor club now, and is going to make a good. 

ane ing next month: Que first meeting , Held ; 


democratic Gare 
_discoucert: the fir: 


1b Steetpter t to 
but. so far fronx 


Cr eased the. 


HE DISTRIBUTION OF 
WEALTH. 


1. 

Having reached the conclusion that indirect, 
or as the writer first called it five years ago, 
“crooked,” taxation is certain to produce 
enornious inequality of wealth, that it is pal- 
pably aud indisputably unjust, and that it 
inevitably leads to that worst form of in- 
equality which involves the perpetual owner- 
ship of more than half of the wealth ofa 
country by less than the one-hundredth part 
of its inhabitants, we are prepared to take up 
the next and fiaal question in our series. 

What can be done to effcct a more equal 
distribution of wealth, without dimiuishing its 
production! 

Again let us waive the discussion of rent. 
Having purposely avoided ail consideration of 
that tender subject, we will not take it up just 
now. Assuming that rent can rightfully be pri- 
wate property, and that the community is aot 
to claim it, simply as rent—conceding all that 
the champions of private property in laud 
claim—let us inquiregwhat, nevertheless, re- 
mains to be done and ought to be done, in 
order to prevent the unjust use of govern- 
ment to the injury of the poor, and to check 
the artificial tendency toward the monopuly 
of wealth by a hundredth part of the popula- 
tion. 

Neither let us enter into dispute with the 
believers in co-operation or state interference 
am the interest uf labor. Ali that need be 
gaid just now isthat no advocate of any of 
these theorics can prove, by actual facts and 
figures, that the average laborer would be 
any better off fur the adoption of bis theory. 
He belicves that all laborers would be beneiit- 
ec, of course, by the adoption of his favorite 
scheme; but be cannot prore it to the amount 
of one dollar. Why should not such friends 
of the laborer agree to make a beginning with 
a reform which they aad every one else must 
admit is just and necessary, and which is 
easily proved, beyond all doubt, to benetit the 
laboring class! Why shouid not all unite first 
to Jet the laborer keep the money which he 
mow earns before insisting upon schemes 
Wiuch may enuble him to carn more, but 
which certainly cannot enable him to kcep it 
Without a reform ia taxation? Why insist upon 
putting more munuey iate a purse full of holes 
before sicpping up the holes? 

Some govd men, especially among the 
elercy, insist strenuously upon the necessity 
of amoralreform among the people them- 
selves as the only method by which they can 
be elevated. Weagree that without a good 
foundation of moral principle no man can at- 
tain to anv real good. But what isso belpful 
to this end as a zood example in society and 
the state? And is not the first and best step 
toward such an example te be taken by ceas- 
juc to oppress and sob the poor? 

Where there is a plain duty at hand it is 
worse than useless to postpone its perform- 
ance for the sake of finding something else to 
be done Which is notat all piain. ‘“Lep him 
that stoie steal no more.” That is a duty 
which be can and must perform instantly. 
Shali he say, “I will go on stealing untu I am 
able to muke restitution for all that I ever 
stole? That is the way in waich many peuple 
deal with pubiic dutics) They admit tuat 
grievous wrougs exist which could be re- 
moved at once; but they refuse to raise a 
finger for tbeir removal, because they think 
that they see other wrongs which cannot be 
Bs easily disposed of. 

Here is a plain duty—to put an end toan 
obvieus wrong. The answer to our great 
question is simple and indisputable. Abolish 
wrooked taxaticn, aud the current which now 
flows irresistibly toward inequality will im- 
stantiy becin to flow towardequaility. Putan 
end to a system-under which a poor waster- 
woman pays more than eighty per cent of ail 
ber savings, under the pretense of taxation, 
while a Stanford, a Mackay or a Carnesic 
pays only three percent. Substitute straight 
taxation for crooked; make every one pay in 
proportion to what he has, or ought to have, 
and act in preportion to what he never could 
bave, and you will at least put an end to one 
influence which now inevitably and irresisti- 
bly tends to ‘4nzke men poor, keep them poor, 
and drive them into pauperism.” 

A system of absolutely direct taxation, 
wonder which each tuxpaper should pay only 
bis fair share, should pay it himself aud should 
pay it only to the state and not to any pri- 
wate person, would di. More to enprica the 
poor without impoverishing the rich thao 
e@ny other reform which has ever been taken 
ur by any political party or benevolent so- 
cieiy. 


Practically, this is admitted by all who have 
@tudied the subject. No one has ever denied 
the justice of the demand for this reform. 
There has never been any avswer to it, except 
that it is impossible to be attained. Of course, 
we musi a!! admit that perfection cannot be 
ettained in this or in anything else. Taxes 
eannot be iaid in the precise proportion to a 
eent which absolute justice would require. 
But that is not the meaning of the objection. 
Protectionists like Mr. Ellis H. Roberts, and 
enti-protectionists ikke Mr. Atkinson, insist 
that every kind of tax distributes itself among 
eonsumers in proportion to their expenses in 
precisely the same manner as tariff and excise 
taxes. 

But in this these gentlemen are entirely mis- 
taken. The illustratious which they use cnly 
prove that many forms of taxation do dis- 
tribute themselves in this way. Itis true that 
gill taxes upon production do so. A so-culled 
“direct tax” on goods and chattels, on mort- 
gages, debis and personal property of any 
kind, will distribute itself, as they correctly 
elaim: and it will be paid in the proporiion of 
eighty cents by the wasberwomun and three 
eeats by the railway king. But there are 
taxes which cannot be thus shifted. Every 
economic writer who bas studied the question 
agrees upon these: but they need no authority 
to make the matter clear. Common sense 
shows that they cannot be collected by the 
first taxpayer irom anybody else. 

Only two such taxes, however, are known, 
which could possibly be made to produce suffi- 
cient revenue for the support of government. 
These ure the income t4§ and the iax on land 
alone, ciciuding all improvements. We will 
MOt Waste lume in expiainiug why all other 
@vaiiable tuxes, even tbhougis usually called 
direct, are really indirect, and distribute them- 
selves among consumers, because everybody 
concedes the fact. But we will consider the 
two taxes mentioned. 


The inconie tax cannot be shifted by the 
taxpayer. _,No economic writer preteads that 
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it can be; but it has suited the purposes of 
those who have a selfish interest in maintain- 
ing the present system to assert of late 
years that it is shifted, like most other taxes. 
If the income of any one class of producers 
should be taxed, while leaving others un- 
taxed, it is true that such a tax would be 
partiy shifted; because if, for instance, the 
income of all bakers should be taxed, while 
grocers’ incomes were not taxed, many bakers 
would quit the business and become grocers, 
and the bread buyers would have fewer 
bakers from whom to buy, so that the bakers 
who remained in the business, having less 
competition, could and would raise their 
prices sufficiently to give them an extra profit, 
suflicient to pay their income tax. But if 
grocers and every one else should pay income 
tax, no one could gain anythiug by changing 
his occupation; and if any one attempted to 
raise his prices, so as to recover his income 
tax, his neighbors would® undersell him, and 
he would lose his whole trade. 

Be this as it may, a fatal objection to the 
income tax is that no means have ever been 
devised by which it can be justly assessed 
and honestly collected. After many years’ 
experience in detecting frauds and perfecting 
the machinery of collection, with the aid of 
arbitrary powers of examination and assess- 
ment, with the immense advantage of a com- 
pact population, in which inquiry into each 
man's business is comparatively easy, and 
with many other facilities which American 
officials can never have, it is nevertheless 
universally admitted that European officials 
fail tocoliect the income tax in full, or to 
assess itfairly. Itis a tax which is paid in 
tull by strictly honest men, but by no one 
else. It offers, therefore, a premium to fraud 
and perjury: and the expericuce of all nua- 
tions and of all history shows that taxes 
which can be thus evaded are an infallible 
source of fraud and demoralization. 

A progressive income tax has long been a 
favorite plan of the German socialists, and it 
has been taken up by shallow politicians in 
England as well as by still shallower ones in 
America. No doubt, if it could be honestly 
collected, it would furnish an instrument by 
which all inequalities of wealth could be eu- 
tirely done away with. But then the same 
end could be reached by converting the 
whole world into monks and nuns. And it 
would be rather easier to do that than to 
secure the honest payment of each man’s 
shure under @ progressive income tax. Any 
income tax is difficult enough to collect, but a 
progressive income tax is ten times more 
easily evaded ard more impracticable of en- 
forcement. A uniform income tax c:n be to 
a large extent collected by requiring all 
corporations to deduct it from their pay- 
ments of dividends and interest, and such 
payments are among the most important con- 
tributions under that tax. But if the tax is to 
be five per cent on the first $5,000, ten per 
cent on the next, fifteen on the next, and so 
on, until it reaches fifty or seventy-five per 
cent, as Some propose, it would be impossible 
to collect auything through corporations, be- 
cause no one would allow more stock or 
bonds to stand in his name than would pro- 
duce an income of $5,000; and so the treasury 
would never collect more than five per cent 
from any one. If, on the other hand, the 
highest tax should be collected from @ivi- 
dends and interest, say fifty per cent, leaving 
those who oucht to pay less to apply for a re- 
fund, either the whole must be kept by the 
state, which would simply extinguish cor- 
porations, or all the excess over five per cent 
would be applied for by persons who would 
claim to be owners of the stock and bonds, 
aud to have no income in excess of 
$5,000. In short, in cne way or the other 
the state would lose all the advantages 
which it now gains by collecting throuvh the 
medium of corporations, and would be thrown 
back upon the old method of catechising each 
taxpayer separately and taxing him for so 
much as he could not swear out of. Mean- 
time, the taxpayer whose conscience would 
not allow him to swear to a point blank lie 
would divide his income ameng his relations 
aud frieuds, so as to bring his own income 
Within the lowest limit, trusting in their good 
faith toreturn him the money when he had 
sworn off for the year. But, supposing that 
all these resources failed, how long would the 
man whose income was a million a vear and 
who under this plan would be taxed $500,000, 
have to wait before he could find au official 
open to a bribe of $100,000 a year to let him 
escape! The whole scheme is one of those 
wild theories, impossible in practice, which 
mooustruck minds occupy themselves in 
spinning. 

A succession tax—that is, a tax upon prop- 
erty passing from a dead man to a living per- 
son—is a strictly direct tax, which cannot be 
shifted; and, if moderate in amount, it can be 
collected through probate courts with toler- 
able ease and certainty. If raised to an op- 
pressive figure it will be evaded by death bed 
transfers. But if kept down to such propor- 
tion as is collectable it will not produce a 
quarter of the amount needed for govern- 
meutal purposes. It need not, therefore, be 
considered except asa supplementary tax in 
case of urgent necessity. 


We come round, therefore, to the tax on 
land values as the only tax which, while pro- 
ducing enough to supply the public need, is 
incapable of being shifted upon the consumer, 
and so transferred from property to labor. 
We have reached this conclusion by a course 
of reasoning which has never involved any 
disputed question as to the right of private 
property in land, the justice ef rent or the 
right of private owners to collect and keep 
all the rent which they can get. We have 
seen that the present system of taxation is a 
wholesale robbery of the poor, which, never- 
theless, does pot materially benetit the rich; 
its final effect being to leave the rich in about 
the same condition as they would be under 
an impartial system of taxation, while it 
crushes the poor into the earth. Unless, 
therefore, the more wealthy classes take a 
positive satisfaction in seeing the mass of 
men miserable, there is no reason why they 
should oppose a system of fair and equal 
taxation. The poor man might truly say to 
lis rich neighbor that this system “not en- 
ricbes him, but leaves me poor indeed.” We 
have seen that, by the general consent of all 
who have studied the subject, there are prac- 
tically only two methods of taxation suffi- 
cient for the public needs which are not open 
to at least half the objections which apply to 
the existing system, and no others which are 
not open to all the objections which apply to 
our state and local systems. We have seen 
that one of these two methods substitutes a 
tax on honesty for a taxon poverty. What 


| 


objections can be raised to the only remain- 
ing alternative—a tax on land values? 

These objections have been ’somewhat fully 
ccnsidered in another paper. It 1s not neces- 
sary now to go into them in detail; but it is 
necessary to meet a few of them sufiiciently 
to show that, in any event, the faults which 
are alleced to lie in this mode of taxation 
are not so great as those which make all 
others so injurious and unjust. 

The first objection is that the land tax could 
be shifted just as readily as any other tax, and 
therefore that it would finally fall upon the 
consumer, exactly as the tax on whisky, to- 
bacco or woolen cloth does. 

If this were true, 1t would still be an 
excellent thing to adopt this tax, for it 
could only be true in case the same fact 
were true of all other forms of taxation; and 
this tax is so easily collected and so much 
more easy to assess fairly than any other tax 
which has ever beca tried that its adoption 
would save the people a hundred miltions 
every year in the immediate reduction of 
needless taxes, six or seven hundred millions 
in the abolition of the system of private profit 
which is maintained under the tariff and in- 
ternal revenue tuxes, and several millions in 
the abolition of many thousand superfluous 
federal tax collecting offices. It would also 
release so many branches of industry fromthe 
restraints which now hamper them as to in- 
crease the productive power of the nation at 
the very least twenty per cent, which means 
an addition of two thousand millions to the 
wealth of the whole people every year. All 
this we could demonstrate if it were worth 
while to take up the space. But it is all con- 
ceded bv the most resolute opponents of the 
land tax, other than the protectionists. And 
even they will concede that an inmmense part 
of these advantages could be gained through 
a land tax, provided it were accompanied by 
a system of bounties to domestic mine owners, 
wool growers, ship owners and steel makers. 
We do not dwell upon these points, however, 
because the question now at issue relates to 
the distribution of wealth, rather than to its 
production. If the land tax can be distributed 
among consumers like other taxes, its adcop- 
tion would have comparatively small elfect 
in changing the distribution of wealth, cer- 
tuinly no more than wouid the adoption of any 
other form of nominally direct taxation. 

But there is no truth in this objection. If 
it were well founded, no one would Le more 
in favor of this form of taxation than the very 
persons who are most fiercely opposed to it; 
tor they generally belong to aciass which 
wouid gain by the adoption of any such tax, 
provided it could be shifted off the shoulders of 
the wealthy taxpayer. It is precisely because 
they know that it cannot be shifted, that tbe 
Jard owner must pay it, and that he cannot 
add it to bis rent or tothe price of,the pro- 
duce cf tis land, that they are so bitterly op- 
posed to it. Every writer upou economic 
subjects, since the days of Ricardo, and even 
before him, agrees with Jobn Stuart Mill that 
a tax upon the value or rent of land cannot 
be shifted. Every one who will study the 
subject for himself, with an unprejudiced 
mind, must come to the same conclusion. 
Land is something which cannot be made by 
man. Eveu Hoiland does uot contain a speck of 
laud which is man-made, although it consists 
largely of that which has been made habita- 
ble by man. Afen guthered earth from the 
dry lund and piled up dikes against the sea, 
and then, drawing cif the water from the 
soil, made it fertile and useful; but no man 
really made aninuch of laud. By taxing the 
land. and its natural contents at their value 
in the state in which they were left by nature, 
it is clear that no discouragement can be put 
upon the production of land, because land is 
not produced. Jf the landlord is thus taxed, 
he caunot increase his rent, because he is 
already getting all the rent which any one 
can afford to pay for the land. If he de- 
mands more than this in order to pay his 
taxes, the tenant will be forced to quit the 
iand, and then it will bring the landlord 
no rent whatever, while he will be obliged to 
pay the tax allthe same. Thus his only re- 
source for the payment of the tax is to con- 
tinue to rent the land at the same price as 
before, and so he cannot collect the tax from 
anybody. If he works the land himseif he 
cannot add the tax to the price of its produc- 
tions, for he is already getting as high a price 
as competition will allow. If he refuses to 
produce because of the tax he would be still 
forced to pay the tax without getiing any 
compensation for it. If he refuses to pay, the 
state will forthwith seize his land and hire it 
out to some one who will pay the tax and will 
use the land in such manner as to make it 
produce the tax and something more. If he 
wants to raise more money out of the land in 
order to meet the tax, there is but one way in 
which he can do it. He must produce more, 
not less, and in doing so he will make the 
things produced more plentiful, and, there 
fore, cheaper. Thus he will be driven to em- 
ploy more labor, thus ratsing wages, while he 
will increase production, thus lowering prices. 
The laborer who owns no Jand will thus gain 
at both ends; his wages will be increased, 
while his expenses will be lessened. 

The absurdity of supposing that the land 
tax can be shifted may be easily illustrated. 
Take a piece of land from which only twenty 
bushels of wheat per acre can be extracted. 
Suppose this wheat to sell, as it does now, for 
less than $l4on the farm. Suppose that the 
owner gets a rent of $ anacre, which he 
cannot do; but still, suppose he does. Then 
imagine him taxed $4 anacre on this land. 
He raises his rent to $9. Suppose he gets 
eventhis. The state, the mext year, raises 
his tax to $9. Can he raise his rent to $14! 
What inducement would any farmer have to 
work the land at that price? Would not the 
landlord bave either to pay the tax out of bis 
own pocket or else to give up the land en- 
tirely? And, in the latter case, would not his 
tenant hire it from the state and pay to the 
state what he used to pay to the iandlord? 


There is not then the slightest doubt that a 
pure land tax would fall solely upon land own- 
ers, and could not in any way be recovered 
by them from any other class. If, then, all 
the people were laud owners to an equal 
amount this would be unquestionably the 
best tax and one which would most effect- 
ually produce the good results which we 
have seen would follow the laying of a per- 
fectly uniformtax. But tve people are not 
all land owners, and hardly two of them 
own precisely the same amount or value in 
land. The bulk of the value of land is held 
by the classes whose income exceeds $1,000. 
Few indeed of the class whose income is less 
than this hold any considerable amount of 
land free from debt, aud if they are in debt 


their creditors are the real owners of the 
land to the amount of their debts. Conse- 
quently, the land tax would not at present 
fall to any appreciable extent upon 12,000,000 
of the 17,000,000 persons engaged in work .of 
all kinds, while the larger share of it would 
fall upon less than 500,000 persons. As to the 
12,000.000, the effect of a single land tax 
would at first be exactly as beneficial as the 
total abolition of all taxes, for that is what it 
would amount to in their case. As we shall 
see preseatly, they would gradually become 
taxpayers as their prosperity increased. As 
to at least 4,000,000 more, their share of the 
land tax would be always much smaller than 
the taxes which, directly or indirectly, they 
now pay. The burden of the change would 
fall mainly upon 100,000 or at most 200,000 
persons. 
Let us make a rough estimate of probable 
results. In doing this it must never be for- 
gotten that more taan half the present bur- 
den of taxation is wholly unnecessary, and 
would be entirely done away with undera 
land tax. That fact alone- explains why it 
would be possible to take the burden entirely 
off the shoulders of the majority, without in- 
creasing the burden which would be imposed 
upon the nrinority under an equa! distribution 
of the present taxes. If Smith and Jones are 
each paying $100 a year in taxes and the gov- 
ernment concludes to be coutent with half the 
amount, Smith is really no worse off than he 
was before, if he hasto pay all! the tax, and 
Jones is allowed to go free. In the next 
place, it must be remembered that, under a 
single land tax, the production of the country 
would rapidly increase, and therefore that 
the wealthy classes themselves would have a 
much larger income. We have estimated 
this increase at twenty per cent for the whole 
country, and there is no reason to suppose 
thut the richer classes would not have their 
full share of this increase. 
Now, referring to table No. 3, we ‘have esti- 


mated the present income of the 107,000 


wealthy persons at $1,550,000,000. Add 
twenty per cent to this and it would be $1,860,- 
000,000. Now suppose that all the taxes were 
collected from these classes alone, which is 
not a possible thing, still, let us suppose it. 
The taxes would be reduced to $600,000,000, 
and they still have $1,260,000,000 left. In 
table No. 7 it is shown that the same classes 
ought at the very least to pay, even under 
reduced taxation, assessed on all kinds of 
property, $191,055,000. But, the present tax 


‘burden being more than double that upon 


which this computation is made, these classes 
ought now to pay over 8400,000,000. This 
would leave them only $1,150,000,000, so that, 
collectively, they would actually be far bet- 
ter off under a system of taxation which nom- 
nally threw. the whole burden upon them 
than they are now. 

To be quite fair, however, we must point 
out that we are only dealing with these 
classes collectively. If they were subdivided 
into two classes, one holding land for specu- 
lation, aud the other using it for practical 
purposes, it would then appear that the former 
class would be deprived of scven-eichths of 
its income, while the latter class would gain 
all the advantage. It is not necessary or 


proper, however, to make any = such 
division. Comparatively few belong to 
the ciass who have no other source 


of income than ground rents or speculative 
Jand values. The large majority, even of 
rich men, have mterests-on both sides; and, 
under the land tax system, they would gain 
onthe one hand all that they would lose on 
the ciner. eee 

The number of persons who would. sustain 
any real loss, therefore, by the abolition of 
all taxes except on land values is so small -as 
to be unworthy of consideration. The ques- 
tion of compensation is not, in the individual 
judgment of the writer, an important one, 
provided it were possible to establish a tri- 
bunal capabie of dealing wiih it on the basis 
of exact justice. Assessed upon the same 
principles which usually govern assessments 
for local improvements—deducting from tke 
award of damuges the value of the proba- 
ble benefits, and confining the award to the 
actual loss sustained by the present genera- 
tion, which is all or nearly all that ought to 
be allowed—and making no allowance for 
more thun the actual cost of the land to the 
particular owner who claims compensation— 
it is probable that the award could not exceed 
the benetit which the community would gain 
Within the uext five or ten years, at the very 
outside. Tie real difficulty is the practical 
impossibility of securing such a tribunal and 
of making an honest assessment. 

But there is no precedent in history for 
granting such compensation. The classes 
Which now insist upon it are the very ones 
who have scoffed at the idea when changing 
the tax laws to suit their own interests. They 
have unhesitatingly ruined thousands of 
merchauts and destroyed vast industries 
which furnished bread to hundreds of thou- 
sands. If millions, indeed, have not been 
starved in consequence of the selfish changes 
in taxation effected by these classes, no 
thanks are due to them. The protective tariffs 
which they have befvoled the country into ac- 
cepting were intended to destroy the mer- 
cantiie business, the shipping and the foreign 
trade of American citizens, and to starve for- 
eign workmen at their forges and looms. Let 
them drink a little of their own medicine. It 
is yet quite within their power by offering a 
fuir compromise to secure compensation; but, 
like the Irish landlords, they will undoubtedly 
resist to the last, and so be ultimately com- 
pelled to submit without any compensation 
whatever. 

Moreover, how could compensation be 
given, and for what? 
upon which compensation is asked? For tak- 
ing away the titie to laud? Under the pro- 
posed system, the last thing which the state 
would want to do would be to deprive any 
owner of his title toland. For changing the 
methods of taxation? It cannot be denied that 
the existing methods are grossly unjust, and 
ought to be changed. For abolishing a 
method which takes from the poor ten times 
as much as from the rich, and substituting a 
method which takes from the rich five times 
as much as from the poor! If compensation is 
to be allowed to the rich for doing this in the 
future, compensation must certainly be al- 


| lowed tothe poor for doing a worse thing 


to them in the past and the present. As those 
who have been first wronged are entitled to 
the first compensation, and as it would absorb 
all the surplus taxes which could be collected 
in the next century, itis a rather dangerous 
thing to open the questicn at all. If there is 
to be a statute of limitations as to the past, 
there must be a similar limitation as to the 
future. But the whole question of compensa- 


What is the ground | 
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tion is not a practical one, and is never likely 
to be. And its introduction here is a digres- 


‘sicn indulged in to meet the objections which 


would be raised in the minds of many readers. 


Having considered the case of the rich and 
found that, upon the whole, they would not be 


‘at all injured by an exclusive land tax, let us 


consider the case of the poor. Table No. 6 
shows that if all taxes were removed the vast 
mass of 16,000,000 workers, constituting more 
than nine-tenths of the community, ard earn- 
ing on an average less than $100 a year, would 
have it in their power, with no greater 
economy than they now use, to save about 
twelve hundred millions every year. Suppos- 
ing that, as they gradually increased their 
ownership of land, they paid one-third of the 
whole land tax, which is quite. probable, this 
» ould still leave them one thousand: miilions 
untouched, Table No. 7 shows that.if it were 
possible to tax the actual property of rich and 
poor alike, including personal as well as real, 
the tax upon the same classes would amount 
to $260,000,000, and their net savings to %337,- 
00v,000. The land tax would, therefore, work 
more beneficially for the poor than an abso- 


lutely equal tax upon ail property, if that: 


could possibly be collected. 


not taxation be exactly equal, and the poor 
pay precisely as much in proportion to their 
actual possessions as the rich?) Why should a 
system of taxation which is unfair to the poor 
be replaced by one which is unfair to the 
rich?” 

To answer this reasonable question by show- 
ing that this apparently unequal tux is not 
really unequal, and ibat it does not bear more 
severely pon any one Cluss than upon all 
others, would require us to enter into the 
great controversy concerning rent, which has 
thus far been rigorcusly excluded from the 
fieid of inquiry. Adhering to this resolution, 
let us submit for the present to the erroneous 
assumption that the question is based upon 
fact. Supposing then that the land tax 
would be unfair to the rich, what tax can be 
put in its place which will not be either still 
more unfair to them or else far more unfair 
to the poor! And if one or the other class 
mist suifer some injustice, shall it be the rich 
or thé poor! Shall we, in order to prevent 
the rich froin being taxed one dollar too much, 
tax the poor five dollars too much? Shall we, 
rather thau tuke from the rich one-tenth of 
their surplus in excess of what is strictly just, 
strip the poor of their last dollar and take the 
bread out of their mouths? That is all the 
choice which is left to us. 

It bas already been shown that, by the con- 
sent of all who havestudied the subject, there 
are only three or four methods of taxation 
which are not really indirect, and that all in- 
direct taxes bear with tremendous hardship 
and injustice upon the poor. Among strictly 
direct forms of taxation none are worth men- 
tioning except the land tax, the income tax: 
and the succession tax. Now the succession tax 
could only be collected in cases wherethe inter- 
vention of a court was required to appoint an 
executor or administrator or to enable an 
heir to enforce his title to land.. Such inter- 
vention is never required in cases of poverty. 
It is often quite needless, even where the per- 
son who has died has left considerable prop- 
erty. Estates worth several thousand dollars 
are constantly setiled by agreement among 
all parties interested, without any appeal. to 
the probate court. Not one-tenth, probably 


| not one-tweutieth of the estates of deceased 


persous belonging to the laboring classes are 
brought intp court. But the estates of wealthy 
persons, almost Invariably are, and it would 
be easy to enforce a law compelling all to be 
thus settled. Consequently a succession tax 
would be effectually collected from the rich 
and could not be collected atall from the 
poor. The income tax never has been 
collected from the very poor; and. in 
this country it would be impossible to 
collect ib from any: one. whose income -was 
less than $00, if indeed it could be cn- 
forced so farasthat. If adopted, there can 
be no doubt that all incomes. below $1,000 
would be exempted. Under the income tax 
of war times the exemption was at first $500 
and house rent, and was soon raised to $2,000 
and house rent. E:ther exemption would 
concentrate the tax upon the rich in a degree 
far exceeding the etfect of the land tax, 

The question is, therefore, sufficiently ans- 
wered even upon the unfounded assumption 
that the land tax is somewhat unfair to the 
rich. It is far less unfair than any other 
direct tax which any nation has ever tried. 
And in this world, as our practical friends 
are always reminding us, we must be content 
with practical results, It would never do to 
shock the delicate nerves of our protectionist 
friends by proposing an ideally perfect sys- 
tem. 

But still, without touching the question of 
rent, it can be shown that the land tax would 
steadily work toward that ideal of pérfectly 
equal taxation in precise proportion to the 
weaith of rich and poor alike which has been 
so impossible of attainment under other meth- 
ods. 
somewhat dispropertionately upon the richer 
classes Who are now practically the owners 
of the soil, either directly or by mortgage, 
a great change would rapidly. take place. 
Tne poorer classes: would save wealth at an 
unprecedented rate, and must invest these 
savings. What investment is so tempting to 


the laboring manasa house and home! Al-. 


most ubjjinited quantities of land would under 
the operation of the land tax be thrown open 
for settlement, with no. price to be paid ex- 
cept the annual tax. Not less than taree- 
fourths of the Jaborers would. take a little 
land and build themselves homes out of. their 
savings. Instead of paying interest to a 
mortgagee as at present they’ would pay the 
saine umount in taxes to the state. 
bow is it possible to make investments suited 
to the wants of the laboring class without in- 
eluding jand! Houses, mortgages, railroad 
shares, mining and. manufacturing shares all 
represent Jand as well as improvements on 
the land or personal property. The man who 
saves anything must become a holder.of land. 
And this virtual ownership of Jand runs in 
pretty equal proportions through all kinds of 
jluvestments and through all classes of inves- 
tors. Under the present system multitudes of 
nominal land owners are not such in reality, 
because their land is mortgaged. But under 
a heavy land tax there could be no mortgages 
on the mere land as the security would be un- 
dermined! The vast majority of those who 
are now mere tenants or mortg¢ageors would 
become real land holders, paying direct 
taxes to the state in a wonderfully exact pro- 
portion to their savings. 


-scrupulous. 


While at first such a tax would fall | 


‘do not proba 


Indeed, © 


Let us now briefly review the whole case as 
here presented: | 
There are many causes at work to produce 
an unequal distribution of wealth among in- 
‘dividuals. Most of these causes could not be 
removed without destroying the motives 
which now stimulate men to the production 
of wealth. Socialists. assert that other 
motives could be substituted which would be 
equally effectual; but, while this may be true, 
it is certain that it has never been proved 
upon any scale large enough to make the ex- 
periment of turning society upside down safe. 
enouczh to meet with favor for many years to 
come if ever. r 


But there isa cause at work which could 


be removed without any such consequences, 
which not only tends to protuce inequality of 
Wealth between individuals, but also tends 
irresistibly to concentrate the greater part of 
the nationa! wealth in the hands of less than 
the oue-huudredth part of the population. 
Ali the other causes now at work could not 
produce this result, as is proved by the fact 
that if this one cause were removed the 
tendency toward the wider diffusion of 
Weaith wouid inake jt certain that a vast 
majority. of tie nutional wealth would be 
‘speedily owned by a majority of the people if 


. wee _ P they continued to be as economical as they 
Yt will be naturally asked, “Why should. : 


now are. - : 


This perennial ‘source of inequality is in- 


direct taxation. Hel pees : 
_. While much may be said and has been said 


in favor of inequality of wealth as betweeg 


individuals, especially. on the ground. that 
wealth is used es a .tool for the creation of 
new wealth, and thus for the advancement of 


civilization in the whole community, and that | 


‘it is necessary that such a tool should be 
placed in the hands. of men who can use it 
effectually, nothing sensible has ever been 
said in favor of asystem under which two- 
thirds of the property of a nation is placed in 
the hands of a hundredth part of the people. 
On the contrary, all wise men appreciate the 
importance of having a majority of the 
country’s wealth im the bands of a majority 
of its people. . 


-. Nobody has a word to’say in favor of indi- 


rect tuxation except that it is more easily col- 
lected than direct taxes. -That is no recom 
mendation at all, except to those who want to 
deceive and defraud the people. Indirect taxes 
are easy to collect because the mass of the 
people do not know what they are paying, 


and therefore are not particular as to what 


becomes of the money. Under direct taxa- 
tion the people know what they pay, and in- 
sist upon knowing what is done with it. 

Indirect taxation then should be absolutely 
abolished; and it must be before it can be pos- 
sible to change the tendency of wealth to 
concentrate itself into a few hands. All 
other schemes for the redress of the condi- 


tion of the poor must fail so long as this chef — 


source of oppression and pauperization re- 
mains untouched. 

But indirect taxation can only be abolished 
by. substituting direct taxation; and there ara 
but three forms of direct taxation which 
could be made to produce the necessary reve- 
nue—the income.tax, the succession tax and 
the land taxon. the annual rental vaiue of 
the bare land, respective of mprovements. 

The income taxis impracticable, because it 
is impossib!e in a free country to enforce the 
stringent inquisition Into private affairs 
which would be necessary in. order to ascer- 
tain the truth about incomes, and because, 
even under despotic rule, it has always been. 
and must always be. impossible to ascertain 
that truth accurately.- This tax must, there-. 
fure, always bear twice or thrice as heavily 
upon the honest as upon the dishonest and un- 
Moreover,. this. tax unfairly. 
makes the man whose labor gains a thousand 
dollars pay just as much as the man who 
draws a thousand dollars from invested 
Wealth, Its, therefore, unjust as well as im- 
practicable; although it is much less unjusé-. 
than indirect taxation of any kind. 


The succession tax would have to be: mad@ :: 


so heavy, in order to supply the needs of the 
state, that it would offer an enormous tempta- 


tion to evasion, and it could largely be evaded. . 


by deathjbed.transfers. If these, too, were 
taxed, there would have to be a general tax 
on trausrers, and*this would lead us back ‘ta. 


ancther form of indirect taxation, as it would. . 


amount to a tax on sales, one of the very: 
worst taxes which human perversity ever de- 
vised. 

The land tax is practicable, simple, direct, 
easy to assess with equality and easy to col- 
lect with less than one-quarter of the present 
officia! machinery. The rental value of land 
in its unimproved condition is usually one of 
the easiest things to learn. It may be difficult 
to ascertain in some cases, but it will not pre- 
senta hundredth part of the difficulties at- 
tendant upon any other system. This tax 
cannot be evaded: it cannot be shifted upon. 
the shoulders of the poor; it will not interfere 
in the slightest degree with the production of 
Wealth; on the contrary, it. will powerfully 
tend to encourage such production. 

Under a Jand tax the rich would pay nao 
more than they would now pay if taxeson the 
present basis could be fairly: divided accord- 
ing to property; the middling classes, earning 
from $1,000 to $5,000, would pay much less 


than they do now, and nine-teuths of the peo- 


ple would at first pay nothing or next to noth- 
Ing. As the condition of the poorer classes 


improved, they would rise into the tax paying: 


class; they would possess land having some 
value, instead of renting it from private land- 
lords, and they would begin to pay taxes te 
the state, instead of paying rent or mortgage 
interest. But they would pay no more in 
taxes than they now do iarent; sothey would 
be no- worse off for paying taxes, and soon the. 
great body of the people would become small 
taxpayers. Then they would look sharply 
after public expenses, and insist upon honesty 


and economyin the expenditure of every 


dollar... 

Whereas, under the present system the 
annual savings of alk the unskilled laborers 
of the country, including the small farmers, 

bly amount to $140,000,000, and 
would not amount in thirty years to one-tenth 
of the estimated wealth of the tiation, their 
savings under the single tax upon land values 
would amount to over $S0U,000,000 a year, and, 
Would in thirty years equal six-teuths of the 
present national wealth, even if their actual 
money income did not merease. But, as the 
abolition of all taxes on production would 
certainly lead to an increase of not less than 
twenty per centin the annual production, of 
Which the laborers would ain, at the very 
least, their full share, this tax refurm would 
imply an addition to their earnings of over 
#900,000,000 a year, and thus would enable 
them to live twenty per cent more comforta- 
bly than they now do, and vet to save fully 
$1,000.000,000 every year. If they were thus 
economical, they would own half the national 
wealth within one. generation and three- 
fourths of it within two. generations. No 
special skill would be required to bring this 
about; nothing but ordinary industry and 
moderate economy. . 
Thus, without having said one word upon 


the abstract theory of rent, and without — 


questioning the right of private property im 
land, we arrive at the conclusion that no 
other tax is so fair, so just, so equal, so hone 
estly collectable and so beneficial to the poor 
without duing any wrong to the rich, as a tax 
on the rental value of land without assessing 
Its Improvements. We tind that the adoption 
of this method of taxation offers a surer pros 

ect for the relief of the poor from excessive 

urdens than any other scheme yet proposed 
which can be verified by fizures, and that it 
opens the way to a wider diffusion and more 
equal distribution of wealth than is possible 
under any other plan of social. reform which 
does not inveive the destruction of society am 
it eXists, and the tearing up of our existing 
Civilization by the roots, ae 
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“PARTNERS IN POLITICS. 


I helped bury an intimate friend a 
month ago, and I find myself this evening 
musing upon hiscareer. And whileI think 
of him and of many of the events of his 
life in which I was connected with him, 
another form flits before my view—that 
of a man who passed over to the silent 
Majority about five years ago. These two 
and myseif formed a trio that for years 
pulled together in city politics, and ana- 
lyzed the composition of society as only 
politicians can. 

I suppose I may regard myself now as 
@ stranded statesman—a stranded ward 
statesman. At any rate, death has broken 
up the little circle, my critics might say ring, 
of which I wasso long a member, and I 
have no ambition to form another. I have 
enough of this world’s goods, and have had 
enough of the excitements, to say nothing 
of the dangers since the courts have 
waked up, of practical politics. At present 
Tam laid up at a seaside cottage, fighting 
off an attack of rheumatism. This even- 
ing the weather is chilly; I have an open 
hearth fire to sit beside, and, as I have 
said, the thoaghts of my two old-time 
‘friends and of by-gone days crowd upon 
amy mind as I gaze at the embers and as I 
glance about the room here, where we 
spent many a pleasant hour in company 
With one another. 

Zow well I remember the very begin- 
ming of the long intimacy of us three It 
diuted from the time we arrived at an un- 
derstanding by which we agreed to adopt 
politics as a profession, to tie to one an- 
other, and to be honest. It took place in 
this very room, that understanding, for 
this little seaside cottage has long been a 
retreat of mine. The place was my fa- 
ther’s; here I was brought up, and here I 
have often come to spend my summers 
@uring iny life in the city. 

I can see the litle group as it sat by the 
table here—just to think, it was fifteen 
years ago. How time does fly! Beyond 
the lamp there sat Sharkey, short, broad, 
Sguare-built, round-headed, red-faced, 
sandy-haired. He was a picture of ani- 
mal force, vet his gray eyes had humor in 
them always, and how quick of repartee 
he was, and how comfortable was_ his 
wonted luok. At the end of the table was 
Mortimer, who was a tall, dark, slender 
man, with curly lair and large biue eves. 
They were a good team; for with men it 
is notas with horses—those most unlike 
are often matched best for work. 

We had been reviewing the political 
situation in the city—the state of practical 
politics. There had just been what the 
good public called a great reform. A very 
able practical politician had been jailed, 
and the multitude who had clamored 
against him felt satiuted with virtue and 
was taking a rest after its effort. We 
three talked over the great reform. Iv 
was evident that many of the lieutenants 
ofthe man in jail had seen the last of 
their usefulness to their party. They car- 
ried now the stigma of their ieader’s con- 
viction; they might have comfortably 
borne with the burden of his guilt, or 
supposed guilt, had he been able to retain 
office and escape the clutches of the hiw, 
but when he was arrested, tried and con- 
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ip: victed they fell with him, Why? Because 
oe they were Known to be thieves? Not 
we wholly so. Because, asa matter of fact, 


no party could afford, by mainiaining 
them in office, to defy another party's 
power for name calling. Party managers 
are not influenced by such abstractions as 
right or wrong. They fear the club that 
their opponents wicld. So, many good 
workers were being let go by the board by 
the party's new leaders. 

There were profitable inferences for us 
three in the great reform. We saw, for 
example, that the enterprises of practical 
politicians could be carried too far, but we 
also saw in the outlook much promise for 
revenue under a modified form of practical 
politics. The old order of things had been 
carried on by men acting too much in the 
epirit of highwaymern. That could be done 
no longer, but there was abundance of 
profit in the buginess short of barefaced 
plunder and jobbery. We thought there 
was a fine opening for a new scliool of poli- 
ticians—for honest men like us three. 

We all saw clearly the field for a career 
for each of us. We could do much to- 
ecther, having cach our own features of 
etrensth in view of public life. Mortimer 
could make a fine, showy formal address. 
He had an elocutionist’s voice, and could 
string out and spout sounding sentences, 
His somewhat solemn demeanor, we be- 
lieved, ought to make the solid taxpayers 
believe in him. Sharkey needed only to 
be seen in any gathering of the boys to 
make upon them a favorable impression. 


porancous gags! Sharkey was by nature 
one of the boys. | 
These io chums of mine were each 
about twenty-five years of age at that 
time. Their fathers had grown a little 
: tired of paying their way. They feit. like 
4 doing something fora living themselves— 
q something not too hard, you know. Now, 
was it not natural that, during their visit 
to me, while talking over what they might 
€° into, and while we reviewed the politi- 
cal situation, it seemed as if fortune were 
@riving their barks in the direction of poii- 
tics? The arena had just been cleared of 
many of the time-worn gladiators; here 
was fresh blood. The men who kad been 
Managing our party had gone too deep 
into corrupt practices; we saw enough to 
satisfy ordinary men in the usual sources 
of revenue open to wide-awake party lead- 
ers.. 

As for myself, I was by fifteen vears the 
senior of the two “boys.” Moreover, I was 
of 2 moderate temper, and siow to take a 
step unti! I knew where it led. My young 
friends believed I was the man thev needed 

as anchor, if they were to venture into pol- 
itics. 

Se our compact was made there and 
then. We were to go inio business politic: 
as sensible men. Politics as a game could 
wot be played, we were well aware, with- 
out bosses, cliques, “circles,” assessments, 
spoils and management. We would take 
the whole dose. But we made up our 
suinds to play honestly. 

We outlined, in our ensuing conversa- 


tion, the character of a politician, Did 


- 
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And then lis songs, his stories, his extem- 


you ever know a narrow, smail-souled 
man to be a successful politician? Never. 
Did you ever know a coward, a slow, 
stupid man, a goody-goody Nancy, a talk- 
ative feather head, to be a power among 
his fellows? Did you ever know aman 
eaten up with egotism, or a victim to pig- 
headedness, or a smal! tyrant, to run 
along in harmony with a heterogeneous 
crowd for any length of time? No. Lead- 
ers must be men with varied and manly 
qualities. We three pitched our ideals 
high. The knot of politicians—statesmen 
ought to be the word used—that we in- 
tended to be were cosmopolitan in spirit, 
broad-minded citizens knowing no preju- 
dices against anv man or any class of men. 
It would be a pleasure, we thought, to 
cultivate the graces of speech and manner 
that would attract men. To be generous, 
to speak up for the public goal (and mean 
a great deal of what we said), to listen 
sympathetically to the plaint of the tax- 
payer, to put our names on the subscrip- 
tion list for the poor widow—this pro- 
gramme would al! be in harmony with our 
notions of doing the politician successfully. 
Moreover, we would shout for reform ana 
be just as honest as the American political 
system would permit us to be. 

We decided to go actively to work for 
each other, our party, and our country, in 
the political club of which we were already 
members. We Jaid plans by which we 
were to take the first steps toward acquir- 
ing power; we named aids from among 
our active fellow members; we set up com- 
binations on the spot; we settled it that 
certain ambitious heads were to go into 
the basket. The serious business mapped 
out, we grew mirthful. Sharkey humor- 
ously said we were going to start a school 
and be students ourselves. Our lessons in 
geography would be found in studying our 
districts; the last fev years’ election re- 
turns would be our problems in arithmetic: 
the history most interesting to us would be 
that of the parties and cliques opposed to 
us, and we would practice writing the poli- 
tician’s hand—that is, how to write with- 
out saying anything, promising much in 
genera! and nothing in particular. 

Before we returned to the city everything 
was arranged for the beginning of our po- 
litical life. 

We set to work as soon as the political 
pot began to boil the next fall. We soon 
succeeded; we were faithful to one another, 
and ouf combinations won the prizes. 

The years rolled away. Sharkey and Mor- 
timer became famous among ward pohti- 
cians as a powerful team. Iseldom went 
to the front, but I was known where I 
wished to be and on hand when needed. I 
madeless money than my two partners, 
but I was subjected to less outlay. 

Now it comes to my mind that it was 
five years after we had formed our political 
partnership when my twe friends were out 
here at the seaside visiting me again. 
Sharkey had been married and had his 
wife and child with him. He had grown 
very stout, and his red cheeks had put on 
big jowls. His manner had become aggres- 
ive, his talk ran more to rough words than 
when he was vounger, and now he always 
wore either a black or white high hat, 
clothes in which colors were strongly con- 
trasted, and heavy gold rings and a gold 
log watch chain. Hehad a big income, 
from politics, but he spent more than he 
made. 

Mortimer had developed in a different 
way. He attired himseif quite as richly as 
did Sharkey, but not so showily. He did 
not seem so much set up, either, by his 
luck. He told me one day the reason of 
this. The fact was that there was a fly in 
his wine, so to speak. He had soared high 
in social life, had fallen in love—and had 
been rejected in plain terms by the girl's 
father on the score of being a politician 
and a boon companion of “the notorious 
Sharkey.” He seemed at times to be turn- 
ing over in his mind this view of things, 
and he talked occasionally of “studying 
law and becoming respectable.” 

This question of respectability and all 
that it ought to involve—fair dealing, up- 
rightness of character, high-mindedness— 
was the subject of along talk one night 
with us three. Sharkey sat quiet for 
awhile and let Mortimer and me have our 
say. Neither of us had any too high an 
estimate of man as-he is seen where the 
dollar is concerned—for the whole world of 
practical affairs is a horse trading market, 
with its attendant concealments, pre- 
varications and frauds innumerable. 
Sharkey grew interested and presently 
preached us a little parlor sermon on the 
subject. His text was sundry entries in 
his note book. 

He said he could give both of us points, 
even if we were veteran politicians. This 
is about how his talk ran: The patriotic 
people of these United States were taking 
care of themseives as individuals and 
voters. This great country was a democ- 
racy in a truer sense than the superficial 
observer could perceive. Each class—men 
being classified by incomes or oecupations— 
was watching out for its own intevests, and 
as often as possible reached those interests 
through the ballot. Besides being boss mn 
his district, he was a member of a Jegisia- 
tive body. Was any one nowadays green 
enough to suppose that a legislator could 
perform his public duties faithfully, and 
then, resting on his laurels, expect the 
dear people, in their eratitude, to sing his 
praises and send him back to keep up his 
spotless record? No. Men were sent to 
legislative bodies because somebody, some 
class, corporation or interest wanted some- 
thing from the body politic. that is, from 

ther people, and sent their agent as legis- 
Jator to get a grant of that some- 
thing or to tax it away from those 
that had it. And those respectable 
paragons of society, who thought it 
vulgar to mix in the dirty pool of poli- 
itics, were they above endeavoring to se- 
cure to themselves a goodly share of the 
wealth of this great democracy? Who 
was it that knocked at the door of the 
legislature and begged for franchises that 
represented solid dollars? Who snapped 
up the right to run railroads in the city 
streets, or from town to town, whenever 
there was money in it? Who employed 
the “third house” at the legislature? Every 
lobbyist was in the pay of men who re- 
garded themselves as the mainstays of 
business, and whose wives and daughters 
took upon themseives the task of carrying 
on society’s shows. The money that went 
for their iine houses, them fashionable 


clothes, their elegant receptions—why, 
they never could have got it save for 
grants from the state, secured through 
well paid lobbyists from more or less venal 
legislators. Let aman go to the legisla- 
ture, and he would learn the art of high- 
toned, strictly legal plundering. The fact 
was, legislators might be honorable were 
it not that they saw that the chief busi- 
ness of their body was the giving of some- 
thing belonging to the state to somebody; 
and that somebody, it turned out generally, 
was the man offering the biggest ‘‘divide” 
to the legislators. 

The. dollar was potent everywhere, 
Sharkey went on. One day a sanctimo- 
nious man called on him with a purpose. 
He introduced himself to Sharkey, and 
proceeded to *sweeten” him, saying that 
he had heard that he was big hearted, 
good to the poor, and so on. He knew 
that so well disposed a man must havea 
religious nature, undeveloped possibly, but 
it was in him. He would therefore ask 
him to assist in destroying the demon that 
was impoverishing his constituents—drink. 
Sharkey asked what he could do. The 
good mun went on to say that every liquor 
store was a depository of horrid snakes, 
devils and insanity. There it was, day by 
day, the blazoncd, illuminated store of the 
corner, beguiling men from their families 
and degrading them from man’s estate to 
that of the beasts, or even worse. Asingle 
drink changed aman from one being to 
another. Poor weak men go into the 
hquor store sane and sober, and come 
out with brain excited and blood heated. 
It was as if we had in our midst ten thou- 
sand dens of serpents, sending out their 
poison to pollute society through the me- 
dium of the men who drink in saloons. 
When he saw a man coming out of a store 
decorated with enticing beer and whisky 
signs he saw, not the man, but a serpent 
going forth to lay its coils in some home 
that ought to be a happy one. Oh, to 
think of the stream of serpents issuing 
hourly from the ten thousand dens, pois- 
oning the very air of the city, making 
homes hideous, debasing manhood, and 
carrying death and disease to society! 
Sharkey told the wordy philanthropist in 
quiet tones that this was bad—what could 
he do? There was a liquor store near 
where the good brother lived, “kept by a 
foreigner, which ought to be closed. It 
was an eyesore to him and his neighbors. 
That foreigner was growing rich off the 
hard-earned wages of the poor cf the neigh- 
borhood. His dreadful place ought to 
be closed. Sharkey promised,  with- 
out a moment's hesitation, to try 
to close the place. He would 
inform his religious friend, however, that 
the objectionable foreigner did not own 
the corner in question. It was a part of 
the Van B estate. Now, Mr. Van 
B—— was a member of the good brother’s 
church, and if the good brother would only 
speak to Mr. Van B——, whose cushioned 
pew was near his pulpit, no doubt he 
would abolish the liquor store on that 
corner, reduce the rent, and let it out to a 
grocer, or a shoemaker, perhaps. The 
fact was, Sharkey said, the foreigner 
found it hard to nrake money by dealing in 
liquor on that corner, since his rent in- 
creased in proportion with his custom. 
The good saver of souls received this in- 
formation with an inscrutable expression 
of countenance. He talked about the 
weather awhile, walked meekly down the 
street, and Sharkey never heard anything 
more about closing up the saloon. 

Another religious man, Sharkey said, had 
once told him where heaven was. He had 
read thick books, in which learned men 
had tried to answer the query, Where is 
heaven? He had found it. Some one had 
given him aten dollar bill to bestow in 
charity. He had gone down near the 
river, sought outa poor widow who was 
suffering for want of the necessaries of 
hife, and gave her ten dollars’ worth of 
food and clothing. He then read sweet 
religious books to her, and, oh, there was 
heaven. Sharkey advised him to keep it 
up. The house in which the widow lived, 
and many of the houses thereabout, be- 
longed to the magnificent church where 
the seeker after heaven was preaching. 
Forgive ail these poor people their rents, 
suggested Sharkey, and heaven would be 
turned loose in the streets of the city. If 
so much heaven could be had for only ten 
dollars, just think of the amount of heaven 
that might be permanently distributed by 
giving thousands of the poor their barracks 
rent free. 

There were the so-called taxpayers, said 
Sharkey. What were they forever doing 
but whining for more? They actually paid 
no more taxes than any other class; the 
poor paid the buik of the taxes without 
knowing it, but the taxpayers who acted 
as the agents for the rest of society in 
transferring the money to the treasury 
wanted to shift the full burdens of taxation 
on other men, and keep the gold in 
their own pockets. The cry of tne taxpay- 
ers was aselfish one; the resolutions passed 
by seif-stvled taxpayers’ associations, de- 
manding lower taxes, were commonly pe- 
ttions that the legislative power should 
put dollars in the pockets of the petition 
ers. How much that was genuine, he 
would ask, was in the attacks of the press 
and the self-elected virtuous voters upon 
the machine in politics? He had observed 
that the most immaculate citizen, when a 
candidate, was not above coquetting with 
the engineer of the machine in his district. 
Why did he (Sharkey) keep greasing the 
wheels of ‘the machine the year round? 
Could he of himself supply the oil? No, 
nor could the regular assessment payers of 
the party. Why did he subscribe band- 
somely to the “‘F. X. Sharkey association,” 
the “Clarendon social circle,” the “Otono- 
mowoc cowboys,” the “White Plug Hat 
chowder sharpshooters?’ It was in order 
to deliver on election day to this incorrupti- 
ble citizen, the people's own pure candi- 
date, enough votes to put him in office. 
And the gentleman who wanted to 
mount that pedestal knew he could buy 
the ladder that led to its top from Sharkey 
for so many thousand dollars and the prom- 
ise of such and such a number of petty 
official appointments during his term of 
office. The people understood all the 
thimble rigging. That was why they sold 
their votes, made their little combinations, 
demanded their little bits of patronage, 
and looked to him as their boss. And 
where did honor come in? Was it not a; 


‘fact that a successtul boss must keep. his | 


engagements? He did himself. If there 
was an honest manin his district it was 
he, Sharkey. He made no pretensions to 
be what he was not; there was no hypoc- 
risy in him. He swung the majority his 
way and kept it there, because the boys 
had faith in him. They had recog- 
nized long ago that their rights in the 
solid things of this country might be made 
as tangible as those of the better-to-do 
classes. They wanted bread and the cir- 
cus, and so they asserted their demands for 
the clerkships, the jobs in the departments, 
and the fun of chowder parties in summer 
and balls in winter, for which the working 
politicians took so many tickets. Was it 
not amusing to hear the cry of anti-pa- 
ternalism in our government raised when 
the workingmen demanded an eight hour 
law, or something of the kind, while 
tariffs, franchises and all sorts of special 
legislation were being asked for by the 
wealthier class? 

Sharkey said he liked to read the homi- 
lies on the subject of machine politics. 
He liked to digest the remedies suggested, 
and where one machine was broken, he 
was always on the alert to see another run 
right into its place. He had the raw ma- 
terials in hand for a newspaper article, 
magazine treatise, sermon or lecture on 
the subject, and he would accord free ac- 
cess to them to any writer or talker. He 
liked to see the system described—how the 
liquor dealer, or some such semi-public 
character in each block of the city, was 
the backbone officer of the election district 
organization; how the purchaseable or “‘in- 
fluence-able” vote in every house was 
ascertained; how the election district root- 
let joined the bigger root of the assembly 
district; how these roots ramified into 
larger districts, until altogether they sup- 
ported the big trunk of the party that sent 
out its office-bearing branches. Well, he 
knew that such trees might be cut down, 
but they only made room for the growth 
of others in the saine old soil. There 
was a cure for it all. Machine poli- 
tics would end when legislative bodies 
could no longer vote wealth into the 
pockets of any man or set of men, and 
when the people would no longer witness a 
game of gouge and grab in public affairs, 
in which they naturally wanted their 
share. But in the meantime, he would be 
content to hold the most honorable public 
position in the community—that of non- 
office holding boss. 

Somehow, all the time I have been rumi- 
nating over that sermon of Sharkey’s, I 
have been seeing, in my mind's eye, his 
funeral. It was his that I mentioned as hav- 
ing taken place five years ago. Poor fel- 
low; he went quick, with pneumonia— 
caught it coming away from the Peter 
Garrity association’s New Year’s recep- 
tion. He was overheated and stood for 
half an hour on a street corner fixing 
things in the thirty-fifth election district 
with some of the active workers there. 
Next day he was laid up, and before the 
people of the district knew he was sick 
they heard of his death. 

He had the largest funeral that ever 
moved along the streets of his ward. The 
flowers sent filled the hearse and two car- 
riages coming afterit. Every well known 
man in district politics in any party turned 
out. The dead man’s praises were on every 
lip. He had lived like a prince, but he Jeft 
nothing. His wife and three children, 
who had been living away from him—he 
kept late hours and was seldom at home— 
attended the funeral in a closed coach. 
Everybody said he had no enemy, unless it 
was himself; he was so generous that he 
saved nothing for his family, and he once 
in a while took a drop too much. Of 
course, being a politician, he had to go to 
all the saloons in his district, and while in 
them he royally stood treat for everybody. 
His wife used to tell him that if he would 
only give up politics she would manage to 
keep house herself on two dollars a day, if 
he couldearn no more. But he would nct 
let go; every year brought new contests 
and fresh triumphs for him, and she had 
gone to her father’s house up town for the 
sake of company and to have the children 
under good example, while he had been 
obliged to remain in the district. 

There was a great deal of sympathy 
shown for him at his funeral. He was yet 
young. He had been everybody’s friend 
in the ward. He had had such popular 
ways. The bovs felt blue when they 
asked who could take his place, and there 
were present hundreds of the poor whom 
he had helped. Many spoke of his kindly 
acts—how he had got permits for news- 
dealers’ stands and licenses for peddlers 
who had unfortunately been under a cloud; 
how he was always ready to go before the 
police court judge and vouch for the char- 
acter of any poor fellow in hard Inck 
through drink or bad company. When 
Widow McPherson’s boy fell off the 
string piece at the long dock, he offered a 
reward for the body, and when it was re- 
covered the whole ward knew he paid the 
funeral bill. And that was only one case 
in hundreds where he had been a bene- 
factor. People would never know how 
many tons of coal he had sant by the 
scuttleful to poor washerwomen, or how 
many subscription papers he had gone down 
on, <And his free annual excursions were 
the finest that ever went up the river. He 


saw to it that the poor had their share of 


pieasure, and he gave them a show at the 
public treasury. 

Mortimer and I were never able to fill 
Sharkey’s vacant place in our partnership, 
and our battles in the district since his de- 
mise have not always been crowned with 
victory. Mortimer preferred the company of 
club men to that of the workers, and, 
though he was a fine figure on state occa- 
sions, when a set speech was to be made, he 
could not muster the crowd that Sharkey 
could on election day. I must confess that 
neither did I like to go around during a 
campaign hiring men to work for me on 
election day. Why, Sharkey used to have 
twenty to thirty men in line at every elec- 
tion polling place in our district as soon as 
the polls opened, all hired by the day, and 
all with tickets in their hands that he had 
given them. Twenty men in forty dis- 
tricts—how many? Enough to change the 
result at any election, was it not? Shar. 
key never troubled himself with the strict, 
true blue party voter on either side. When 
he found a man settled in his party princi- 
ples he let him alone. It was the inde- 
pendent voter he did business with. 


Well, well; Mortimer is goue, io, A 
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politician’s life is a fast one. Mortimer 
was always going out to dine, making 
speeches, attending conventions and meet- 
ings, cultivating men’s acquaintanceship 
and being cultivated. He had to drink, 
smoke, talk and play with everybody and 
go everywhere. He never married. He 
thought—after his girl had rejected him— 
that a working statesman ought not to- 
marry. It is just as well he did not. He 
wore himself out, a deep-seated cough. 
hanging on to him for years, and at last 
getting the best of him. He was buried 
quietly in a fashionable cemetery. 

Ah! those two partners of mine were 
fine fellows. They rose to the crest of 
the topmost wave as city politicians. 
They saw all that was in it. I do not 
know whether, if I had to do it over again, 
I would advise them to go into the profes- 
sion or not. Perhaps they would have 
done better if they had taken their chances 
at herd work ina regular occupation. As 
for myself, lam a moderate man, and have 
caved for my health and my pocket, yet I 
would suspect, if anuther politician had 
this rheumatism of mine, that it had been 
superinduced in some way by the manner 
of his living. I hardly believe that I shall 
go into public life again, but if I du it will 
be for honest reform. HaGan DWEN. 


ASSEMBLY DISTRICT ORGANIZATIONS. : 


Where They Meet and When. 

The following is a directory of th various assembly 
district organizations of the united labor party of New 
York city, showing times and places of meeting, names 
of chairmen, etc.: 

First.—International hall, corner Albany and West 
streets; every Tuesday evening. Jeremiah Merphy, 
chairman, 

Seconcd.—32 New Bowery; second and fourth Tuesdays 
for business; first and third Tuesdays for entertain- 
menis and debates, William Russell, chairman, 

Third.—195 Grand street; every Tuesday evening. 
H. Robinson, 18 Spring street, chairman. 

Fourth.-~68 East Broadway; Saturday evening. Philip 
J. Scannell, 35 Rutgers street, chairman. : 

Fifth.—Warren hull, corner Spring and Clarke streets; 
business meeting every Thursday evening; entertain- 
ments and debates every second Thursday evening 
after transaction of routine business. Wilham Ander 
son, chairman, 

S:xth.—412 Grand street; every Wednesday evening. 
James J. Crosson, chairman. ’ 

Seventh.—Fifteenth street and'Sixth avenue; Thurs- 
day evening. Henry F. Reed, chairman. 

Eighth.—235 Broome street; Tuesday 
Patrick McMahon, 107 Essex street, chairman, 

Ninth.—584 Hudson street, corner of Bank; general 
meeting second and fourth Tuesday evenings; debates 
first and third Tuesday evenings. H. Oscar Cole, 
chairman. : 

Tenth.—Breacht's hall, 197 East Fourth street: sec- 
ond and fourth Wednesdays. August Mayer, 354 East 
Houston, chairman. 

Eleventh—510 Sixth avenue; secone and fourth Mon- 
day evenings. Frank Shiller, 183 West Twenty-eighth 
street, chairman. 

Twelfth—Schmidt hall, & Avenue D; Tuesday even- 
ing. Nathan Rosenstein, 114 Columbia street, chalrman. 

Thirteenth—363 Eighth avenue, corner Twenty-eighth 
street; Wednes:iay evening. Wm. A. O'Connor, 30d 
West Twenty-ninth street, chairman. 

Fourteenth—178 First avenue; first and third Tuesday 
and second and fuurth Monaay. M.J. Murray, 651 East 
Thirteenth street, chainman. 

Fifteenth—i75 Ninth avenue; Tuesday night. Edward 
Conklin, 457 West Twenty-eighth street, chairman. 

Sixteenth.—Gaswiller’s ball, First avenue, between 
Twentieth and Twenty-first streets; every Tuesday 
Right. John J. McGrath, chairman, 

Seventeenth.—747 Ninth avenue; second and fourth 
Thursday... James H. Magee, chairman, 313 West 
Forty-seventh street... 

Eighteenth—1l61 East Thirty-second street; 
Thursday evening. Philp Kelly, chauman. 

Ninetecenth.—Leubert’s hall, 122d street and Eighth 
avenue; every Thursday, and twice a month at 82 
Ninth avenue. William P. O’Meara, chairman. Com- 


a. 


evening. 


every 


munications should be addressed to the secretary, . 


Charles Fring, lsist streetand Western boulevard. 
Twentieth.—Forty-ninth street and Third. avenue; 
every Thursday. T. Berliner, chairman. 
Twenty-lirst.—i6] West Fifty-first: street; every Mon- 
day for general businees and every Wednesday and Fri- 
chairman. Communications should be addressed to 
the secretary, Jobo J. O’Brien, 103: East. Eighty-fourth 
strect, : 
Twenty-second.—1438 Third avenue; every Tuesday 
evening. William J, O’Dair, chairman 
Twenty-taoird.—i8% Third avenue, corner 105th street; 
business meeting every Monday eveuing; Progress and 
Poverty club readings and debates Thursday and Sat- 
urday evenings. C. F. Doody, chairman. 
Twenty-fourth.—harl’s park, }48th street and Willis 
avenue; every Tuesday night. Wiluam BO Abrens, 
chairman. 
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FALL OVERCOATS. 


Made in Chesterflelds, of 


imported Coatings, 
Quilted Satin Lined 


throughout, Satin Sleeve 
Lining, Slated. Seams, the 
Cheapest without excep. 


tion, to.order, 


$29.00. 


DON’T MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY. 


THE GARMENT IS WORTH FULLY S10. 

$1.60 
Suits to $16.00 | 

When writing for samples, state shade preferred, as 


Trousers to Meusure from 
Neasure from 


wehave a line of about J shades, ranging from Cream 


to Jet Black. 


Samples: and 
application. 
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w Soeclmens Free. 


Actocoryist Co., 165 William St., New York. 
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Ped 


. 


dTand 4% Center st., Y. 


BOOK, JOB ANY NEWSPAPER PRINTING, | 


‘Self-Measurement Chart: mailed on 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


~ 


Porenar EDITION. 


When this book was origmally published, in May, 188¢,, 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


—noe 


One Volume,. Paper Covers. 


PRICE, THIRTY-FIVE CENTS 


Now in press andiready for delivery‘September 12, 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE TARIFF QUESTION 
WITH ESPECIAL REGARD TO THR 
INTERESTS OF LABOR, 
By. HENRY GEORGE 

it seemed to me that the tariff would be the first of the 
economic questions to come inte political, issue-in the: 
United Stares, and I looked to.it as a means. by which, 
the underlying land question would ‘be brought. inte 
general discussion. 
But events then unforeseen are bringing the land 
question into the discussions of “practical politics” 
with greaterrapidity than expected, andit now seems: 
likely that it will bean awakening as to the larger 
question that will lead the masses of our peuple to con- 
sider the smaller, : as 

This gratifying change, however, Instead of lessening 
the interest and. usefulness of. this book, gives to the 
matters of which 1t treats so'much more immediate 
and practical importance as to call for the publication 
ofa popular edition, It has already done much, and Is 
I trust destined to do more, not only to place the tariff 
question in its true light, but to clear away confusions 
of thought that obscure the full scope and beauty of 
the simple measure, which securing equality with re 
gard to natural opportunities, will emanctpate,labor 


and give free play to productive forces. 
HENRY GEORGR, 


Henry George's Works, 
Progress and Poverty, paper.......scccssccvecesesee @ 2 
oo 


oe 
oronee hil de deed hd Lt) 1 0a 


half calf or half morocco.... 250 


Social Problems, paper.....ssccccccevssccccesccsencees, olf 
Ay " CIOUD sick ccecsscescesce seacevacceceee LOO 
half calfvor half morocco... ccccccese 2 50) 


Protection or Free Trade?" paper.....ccccesessencceee. 25 
is a Clot Nevecsscxvevetetecsioess I 50 
half calfor half morocce, $ 06 


Property in Land, paper...ccccoscoccsccccccecccccsece 1S 
The Land Question, Paper. .cscercorccccccccccscesezvse 10 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receips 


of price. 
HENKY GEORGE & CO., 3 Ann street, New York, 


HE LAND AND LABOR LIBRARY— 


We are now publshing under the title of “The 
Land and Labor Library” a series of short tracts on Var 
rious phases of the social problem. These pamphiets 
contain facts, figures and arguments expressed m con- 
cise, Vigorous language easily understood. Asa means 
of propaganda we recommend them to all who desire ta 
help on the movement for social reform. Those who 
wish to have these tracts placed where they will do good 
but who are unable personally to attend to their dls. 
tribution, can remit the price to us, as we have every 
facility forsending them where they are needed and 
will be read. 

The following have already appeared: 

No. 1. ‘First Principles.” By Henry George. 4 pages, 

No. 2. “Land and Taxation.” A conversation between 
David Dudley Field and Henry George. 4 pages, 

No. 3. “The Right tothe Usaof the Earth” By Han 
bert Spencer. 4pages. 
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No, 4. “A Christian Minister on the Remedy for Pav- 
erty.” A sermon by the Bev. Hugh 0. Pentecost of 
Newark, N. J. 2 pages. 

No. 5. “A Sum in Proportion.” By T. L. McCready. 3 
pages, 

No. 6. “The Settler’s Nightmare.” By Louis. F. Post 
4 pages. 

No..7. “New York's Docks: The True Mode of Raising 
Revenue.” By.J. W.Sullivan. 4 pages. 

No. &. ‘Unemployed Labor.” By Henry George, 4. - 
pages, ; 

No. 9% “Vaices for Reform.” 2 pages. 

No. 10. “A Mysterious. Disappearance.” By Lewis 
Freeland. 6 pages. ‘ 

No. 11. “How to Increase Profits.” By A.. J. Steers, 
2 pages. 

No. 12% “The American. Farmer.” 

George. -4 pages. 

No. 13. “Sanors’ Snug Harbor and the Randall Farm.” 
By W.T. Croasdale, 12 pages. 

No. 14. “The Collegiate Church. and. the Shoemaker'y 
Field.” By W. T. Croasdale. 12 pages. 

| No 1 “Only a Dream.” By Abner 
pages. 

No. 16 “The Anti-Poverty Society." Dr. McGlynn’s 
address at the first meeting. § pages. 

No. 17. “The Cross of the New Crusade.” A poem, 
Ly David Rorty. 2 pages. 

No. 18, “It 1s the Law of Christ.”- By Rev. S&S. HE, 
Spencer of Henry, ll. 4 pages. . 

No.1 “My Landiord. By John Jones. 4 pages. 

No.2. “Thou Shalt Not Steal.” An address t& 
Henry George befure the. Anti-Poverty Society. t 
pages. 

No, 21._ “Christianity and Poverty.” An address py 
Father Huntington before the Anti-poverty society. 
4 pages. 

No. 22, “Poverty and Christianity.” An addrass by 
Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost before the Anti-poverty sa 
clety. 8 pages. 

No, 3. “The Single Tax.” By Thomas G. Shearman, 
8 pages. 

No. 24. ‘Hymns of the New Crusade”—No. 1. 4 pages 

No. 25. "Hymns of the New Crusade”—No. 2. 4pagem, 

No. 26. “‘Religion vs. Robbery.” Address by Rev. Dr 
McGlynn before the New York Anti-poverty society 
June 12,1887. 8 pages. 

No. 2%. ‘"Back tothe Land.” Bishop Nulty’s letter 
Kp the clergy and laity of his diocese. 16 pages. Price, 

cents, 

No. 2. “Anti-Slavery and Anti-Poverty.” An ad- 
dress by the Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost before the New 
York Anti-Poverty Society, June 19. 3 pages. 

No. 2. “Tenement House Morality.” Rey. 3.0.8, 
Huntington inthe Forum. 4 pages. 

No. 30. “The Case Plam!y Stated.” A speech by HL 
ee Ring before the Knights. of Labor at Houston, Texas, 

paves, 

No. 31. “Questions and: Answers.” Questions b 
Rev. Howard Henderson of the Sixty-first street M. 
church of New York; with answers by Henry George, 
2 pages. 

No. 32. “Objections to the Land Tax.” By Thomas 
G. Shearman. 4 pages. 

No. 33. “Socialism~Its Truth and Its Error.” Henry 
George. 4 pages. 

No. 34. “Horse Sense.”. W.C. Woods. 2 pages. 

No. 35. The Syracuse Platform. 2 pages. 

No. 36. “Citycus and Rusticus.” Tudor S&S Jenka, § 
pares. : 

No. 37.. “Taxing Land Values.” Henry George. § pp 

No. 3% “God Wi..sIt.* Henry George. 4 pages. 

No. 39. “What We Want.” Everett: Glackin, pres 
dent Typographical Union No. 6 2 pages. 

No. 40. “Protection or Free Trade.” Henry George, 
Prive, 35-cents. . 

No.41. The Syracuse Platform. (German.) 2 pages, 

No. 42. “First Principles.” (German.) Henry George 
4 pages. te 

No. 43. “Socialism—Its Truth and Its. Error. (Gers 
man.) Henry George. 4 pares. 

No. 44. “How Jonn’s Father Saw the Light.” -W.c 
Wouls, M.D. 2 pages, : 

45. Platform of the United Labor Party. 2 pages, 

No. 45. “Taxing. Land Values.”. (German. Henry 
George. 8B pages. 

No. 47, “Itis the Law of Christ.” (German.) Kev..S,. 
BA. Speneer.. 4 pages. 

No. 2. The Case Plainly Stated.” (German)... Bu. 
Ring. o pages. " 

Prices, fres By mail 

100 copies, 13. ¢ ae 


2-pare tracts—o). copies, 1} centay 
copies, $15,000 copies, $4.25. 

as, 19. cents; 1 coples, A. 
a) % 


S: 


f 3; Lis) copies, TT cents « 
Fae : : 

20: cents; 100 copies: 3 
a $i : me 
109. copies, 73) 
33 100 copies, $15 


cents, by 


iG) copies, $5; 5, 

ther numbers in preparation, oe 
Address HENRY: GEORGE, 

Any st., New York Citra (0 


Fp Ese GEORGE'S SULUTION 
OF THE LABOR TRONLEM. 

_ WEY I PREACHED ON IT) i 
ge ae By i 
HUGH 0. PENTECOST, - 


Minister. tothe Dellevifie Avenue Congre 
: Caurciin Newarsu, Nod. ; 


A sixteen-page pamphlet. Price’S centa.. 
Sent by maiton receipt ef price. Addressasabove, . 


fue DEMOCEA' 
A RADICAL REVIEW MONTELY. 


The Demovrat advocates Ladd. Resimption and those 
eforms. Which are necessury to mice the English -.peo- 
piea free people.” boasks “compcisation”? nut for those: 
Whe bave tenedited by unjust ivgisiation, but. for those: 
who have sallered therchys © : 
For one dollar the Democrat is suppiled for 18 monthe: 
teasy address in they Gnited States or Canada. : 

: address 3 New bridge street, Louden, Ey Ce 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTES. __ 


Jere are two letters from the same place, 
between which there may possibly be some 
connection. The first is from an_ active 
worker~—one of the men who just pitches in 
and does the work that lies close at hand 
without wasting time in vain speculations on 
what be would de if things were only a littie 
Gifferent or he were somewhere else. 

Los ANGELES, Cal.—Your earnest and hon- 
est appeal in THe Staxparp of Sept. 24 Las 
fairly started me to help spread the light. I 
send you a list of nineteen subscribers, each 
for three months, Deewels with the issue of 

t. 24. Wall try m. again soon. 
Po vane Evuis KNIGHr. 

And right on top of this comes a letter 
Srom a genticnian who asks us not to print 
bis name: 

Los AnGries, Cal.—I have been handed a 
copy of your paper of Sept. 24; and after 
Yeading it [am so impressed with the many 
truths it contains that [ feel compeiled to 
subscribe, and inclose you postal note here- 
with. : 

lam the owner of $5,000 worth of land in 
this city; but nevertheless I say boldly that 
your theory of taxing land values is right and 
‘proper. Suppose l own a thousand acres of 
good Jand outside Los Angeles city without 
any improvements onit. Jam assessed at 35 
enacre. Well, I sell you ten acres at §10, 
and you go to work and plant it with oranges, 
pears, peaches, vines, etc. Along comes the 
mssessor mext year, and raises your assess- 
ment to €100 au acre besides the improve- 
gnents while my assessment remains at $5. 
Is that right or just? 

If you have any sample copics of THE 
STaxpaxp to spare please send them. I can 
put them to a zood use. 

Now, seeing that both Mr. Knight and our 
other correspondent refer to THE STANDARD 
of the same date, doesn’t it seem at least 
probable that there is some connection be- 
tween the two letters, and that some of the 
seed friend Knight Las dropped has; sprung 
up and is bearing fruit without his knowiedge 
@rexpectation! And that is just the beauty 
of working Sor a cause which has truih be- 
bind it—that is truth—that sooner or later 
your work is bound totell. You may talk to 
& maz, beg him to read and think, find him 
unwilling to do either, and go away sorrow- 
fully thinking you have wasted your time. 
Wasted time! Not a bit of it! In spite of 
himself you bave dropped a theught germ 
into his anind, and it lies there in spite of him 
until some accident quickens it into growth. 
He sees some foolish argument in a pro-pov- 
erty peper, er lus landlord comes down cn 
him for an increase of rent, something hap- 
pens—aiy one of a million things—and in 
spite of bimself the remembrance of what 


you have been saying flashes across bis mind. _ 


The seed of truth is germinating within him, and 
when that seed begins to sprout it’s got to be 
pretty barren seil that can prevent it from 
growing to maturity. 

Friends, kecp cn sowing sced. Sow it un- 
eceasingly. Sow it in every bind of | soil, 
good, bad and iadiferent. For God giveth 
the increase, and the seed shat! surely sprout. 

Oniska, Dek.—Will you please send my 
paper here instead of to River Falls, Wis. I 
expect to be here three mcnths or more, and 
gnust have THE STanpargp. It hes become 
part of my life. 

Send me some samples for distribution. The 
gospel it preaches kus not yet reached this 
part of the world, aud I want to spread it. 

CHARLES STEVENSON. 

“Part of my life.” Not Tae Staxparp, but 
the truth which brought Tae Staxpaxp into 
being. It is part of many lives. For wivso 
once lays firm hold on truth can never let 
at co. 

Work, friends. Sow the seed. The harvest 
wili surely come. 


.  Q@ur good friends, Atkinson Bros, are al- 
Ways earnest in the cause. Here is a letter 
from them with a valuable suggestion ia it: 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Possibly there may be 
@ hint in ihis fur your interesting “Publisher's 
Neies.” 

Qur outgoing mail averages about five hun- 
@red or more letters a week, and goes to 
nearly every state; and every letter, except 
those where we kuow positively it 1s not 
nceded, contains one or more of the effec- 
tive “land and labor” tracts We bear from 
them frequentiy and favorably, and feel sure 
that the mvveuient aas taken root and thriven 
ain very maty unexpected and out of the way 
piaces and that our full triumph cannot long 

delayed. 

It is idle to say that we cannot succeed this 
Year and next with all of the multiplied power 
of press, telegraph and telephone at cur ser- 
Wice because it tock longer years ago for 
ether ideas to develop. Weare living faster 
mow, and have but touse carnestly every means 
et our command to insure instant success. It 
may be that the use of Uncle Sum’s mail 

- facilities as suggested has not occurred to al! 

of us. ATKINSON Bros. 


Prrrssurc, Sorrs Sine, Pa.—Our numbers 
Sre rolling up. At the second meeting of the 
Henry George land and lubor club No. 1 of 
Allegheny county we enrolled many new 
ames, and have brought in quite a number 
of workers for the cause. 

There are many readers of Tare Staxparp 
here. Loffered to buy upall that were not 
scld at several news stands, but they 2H sell 
out, and i am urging them to order more. 
Please send me a dozen display cards, and I 
Will bave them put where they will te no- 
ticed. I send remittance for a yeur’s sub- 
&cription to inclcsed addresses and 500 plat- 
forms with notice of meeting on back (tract 
No. 45). MaR&K FHANcIS RoBeRTs. 

This Jetter reminds us to say a word once 
more about the newsdealers. Don’t neglect 
them. They can do more than any other 
class of mentoextend THe Stanparp’s cir- 
culation, and they till do it. too, if you'll 
only go to werk at them. Sce your news- 
dealer at once. If be isn’t keeping Tre 
Sraxpannp on sale, get him to order three 
Copies at once and sce that he diplays them 
well, with the understanding that you will 
take whatever be may be unable to find cus- 
‘tomers for. If he is already handling it, get 
dim to increase his order, on the same under- 
standing, and see that his order keeps always 
@ little abead of his sales. Work on your 

 Mewsadealers carnestiy and determinediy, und 


you will be astonished tu see how converts will 


Spring up in your neighborhood. Cthers are 
going it. Why don’t you? 


NeEwcastTLe, Pa.—Iaclosed find remittance 
flor recruit sudscriptions as per list herewith. 
JU find a class of men who 
moon as it is presented; others seem deter 
Mined nct tu accept it under any considera- 
ion. i think the younger men among our 
anizisters are open to conviction, and vencr- 
anally 
ao the herd 2 think it 


work. hardly 


ta winle to approach the meu who fil! the | 


‘pulpits of the wezithy congregations. 


Tne tougiest struggle l have had was with 
e€man who said: “You would take away. 


he right of a puor miuister to own a piece of 
dand aud accumulate the rents for his suy- 


oriin his old aze.” It was the old argument, 


an favor of slavery pur in different terms: 


_ “Would you take away from the poor widow 


~The two slaves upon whom she depends for a 
subsistence?” Lhe nan to whom | refer eould 
wee no avplicatiun to the subject under dis- 
eussivn ci the injunction, “Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures upon earth.” 

What the people need is information. 
Every man I approach thinks that we would 
eut the lard into little pieces and distribute 
them around. I think that three out of four 
Hecept the doctrine alter it is fully ex- 
plained. 

Jam doing what I can, but I long to be 
with the standard bearers at the front 1 
have delivered some jectures, and have en- 
gagements fer mere, but one man we ring 

males little impression, A wust that 


rasp the truth as. 


the mien who occupy the poor charges 


-Messcs. Turtier, Frazer, CltQord.....s.ceceecosees 
Heller Watson. ....c..3ceeseccces 


the seed dropped by the wayside may bear 
fruit in due season. (Rev.) C. M. Morse. 

Let our friend take comfort. He has his 
wish, if he will but realize the fact. He is at 
the front, and fighting manfully, like the true 
Christian soldier that he is. 

Wherever a man may be, there, for him, is 
the forefront of the battle. Right before 
him, close at his side, al! around bim, are the 
men to be attacked. He can wage war fiercely 
if he will, provoking against himself the 
heaviest blows of the enemy, winning recruits 
to his side, awakening thought, compelling 
discussion, forcing his opponents to defend 
themselves and turning ther arguments and 
misstatements into deadly weapons against 
themselves. Al) this any man or woman can 
do, in any city, town or hamlet in the country. 
Hundreds are doing it already, and our gocd 
friend, the reverend C. M. Morse, is not the 
least among them. Ah! if only the thousands 
and the tens of thousands who know the 
truth and long to see its triumph, and are 
wishing with all their hearts that they bad 
but the chance to dothe same sort of work 
that somebody else is doing, would but turn 
to and do the work that lies ready to their 
hands, how speedy would our triumph be! 
Straight before every reader of THE STAND- 
AED lies the plain path of duty. It may look 
thorny, it may seem muddy, it may lead 
away from pleasant companionships and life- 
long friendships, it may be beset with pitfalls 
of worldly disaster. But it is there! and only 
they who put their feet in it and resolutely 
pursue it know the peace and joy that comes 
from treading it. 

Frierd Morse longs for a wider field of 
action; he would like to be fighting some- 
where where he could better see the imme- 
diate effects of his work. But the truth is 
that the success of this movement for indus- 
trial emancipation depends on just such quiet 
seed dropping—just such steady, persistent, 
every day work—as Mr. Morse himself is 
doing. This is a soldiers’ battle we are fight- 
ing: a contest that must be decided, not by 
political maneuvring or strategy, but by the 
stendy, constant work of individuals, each 
makiug himself a center of local propaganda, 
and encouraging his converts, as he wins 
them, to do the same. 

Here is a letter from aman who has made 
up his mind that the work before him is the 
work he ought to do: 

PuiLaDELpnia, Pa.—Having been for some 
time a constant reader of THE Sranpagp, I 
am thorougbiv imbued with the principles it 
advocates. Yet, like a bather who knows 
fuli well the joys of a bath ia the stream, vet 
shivers and trembles on the bank, and fears 
to tale the plunge, I have been in such dread 
of the ridicule heaped upon ‘Henry George 
cranks” by people whose ignorance teaches 
them nothing better, that I did not dure to 
advocate the principles J held, except among 
a few of my mest intimate friends. But at 
last comes one of the telling blows which THE 
STaANParnD delivers throuch its “Publisher’s 
Notes,” and I am compelled to muke tbe 
plunge. 

Inclosed find 31, for which send THE Stanp- 
ARD for six weeks to the fcllowing addresses, 
beginning if possible with the issue containing 
Judge Maguire’s speech before the Aati-pov- 
erty sotieLy. 

J joined the Anti-poverty society of Phila- 
deiphia last Thursday evening. You will hear 
irom me again when I come to the surface 
efter my plunge. J. R. W., 

R. 8S. of L. A. 57, K. of L. 

And here is another that illustraies the ne- 
cessity of such men as J. R. W. taking the 
piunge and openly avowing their adherence 
to the anti-poverty doctrine. 

Passaic, N. J.—Inclosed find list of twelve 
recruit subscriptions, with remittance. 

So far as 1 know, the single tax idea is best 
understood by the poor of Passaic; the so- 
called well inforn:ed have not yet got beyord 
the idea of some labor strike and that your 
paper aims to dictate terms to employers. In 
seme of the mills it is understood that men 
will be discharged if it is known that they be- 
long to any labor society or club, or even 
sympathize with the labor party. However, 
we ave making better progress thun I had 
dzred to hope for, and I, for one, fec! sure of 
victory in tbe near future. It is only a ques- 
tion of time aad labor. O. D. Woon. 

Can't you see, John Smith, that such a con- 
dition cf affuirs as Mr. Wocd describes in 
Passzic exists mainly because you dou’t come 
out boldly and champion the cause you be- 
lieve in?) Think of alot of American citizens 
being coerced into concealing their reiizious 
and political beliefs by the fear of beiag re- 
fiised permission to work. Stand out, John 
Snith! Stand out! and Jet the men who 
laugh at the idea of abolishing poverty see 
how numerous you really are. 


PLAINSTELD, N. J.—Again I inclose 85 for 
the recruiting fund, in the irm conviction that 
no other application of mere money could be 
so ricnoly freighted with blessing. 

Land fur the people! To one who grasps its 
meaning fully, what cheer is in that simple 
phrase! Here isreform unquestionable— rad- 
eal, genuine, thorough. No single measure 
approaches it in far-reaching beneticence. 
Let any doubter chocse out of the various 
ficids in which men’s powers find practical ex- 
ercise a single one, and, fixing bis attention 
within its limits, try to follow out in all its 
rumincations the working of this salutary 
change. He will then appreciate how the 
fundamental justice of it antedutes and un- 
derlies all effort fur the bettering of our kind, 
aud how its triumph would be peculiarly the 
triumpb of humanity the world over. 

The central idea of the single land tax is, in 
tue widest, fullest sense religious; its intro- 
duction into the affairs of daily life is simply 
applied Christianity. S. H. R. 

JOHNSTOWN, Pa., Oct. 17.—Inclosed find 
check fcr $12.50, which use for campaign pur- 
peses in the way vou see fit. Respectfully 
yours, EVERAL CONTRIBUTORS, 

Baitimore, Oct. 17.—Inclosed find postal 
note for 33 from three Ks. of L., to be used 
Where it will do the most good, asd may God 
speed you on with the good work. 

Two CATHOLICS AND ONE PROTESTANT. 

GALVESTON, Tex.—Inclosed please find $1, 
to be used in Whatever way you deem best in 
the New York cumpaizn. 

It is misery to be unable to strike a biecer 
blow in such a glorious fight as this, but. it isa 
Shade better than striking no blow at all. 

T. FLavin. 

The subscriptions to the recruiting fund for 
the week are: 

Chirles Watson....ceccecccsacescenscnsocesscnncece 
F. Churchill Oa asee ccsacccvecccsseccvecccccee 


N.-V. Watson........ aeesesve 
Brattleboro, Vt....scecsoccccccscacsceccueciocageese 


Cuslie. coselecenecsénccsesauc sevens 


Friend Net Sceesecccesscecotccscapecies cited: 


Db: Fenda. ..csesecveuss doves ces noes wesnecce 


L.B. Nois.3 5. ee 


Peertsecsecesn 


ath Bao 


ee 


PLAST Tulpo cs. 
Another Nicodem 
Asiall Nicodemus: 
LLoveltier. 7 
DoArinitage 

To ¥riendberg..... 


vans 


Oe rw seencesaseoseeasseses 
Coes eBeeseescccccsseosecssese * 


Oe sceree eeenveccsesea - 


et 


Seen eeccesteeeosess 
Ss. HOR. occ cet ecne ee cccconsccccececsecsecdeccocea 


ES CRORG 2... cosecccacetta ssaensneese thénecescoasson ys 


3. Fiaven 


mS er BD ne Gt OO 
o 


SESESE 


Poem ewecesesecranesece esesece 


OP re secesence coenserecssce 


F. Thompkins....50.... eseee se eeewececsdiese sea ces 
"amnies, ’ainmer, TAINMEL... ecco ce ceccecccedece 


mT . AD ree 
EL G. Rog SUS cccescccsccccccccveccccaccccccccvecesece 


* 
a 


Total fer the week...........cccccssscesoececcs $641 86 
Previously acknowledged. ....c.seccesssoecess 1,225 Ou 


Total to GBLO...ccccccccccsccccecns eveccnceccce Gl, 566 86 


Seventeen days from the date of this issue 
of Tux Stanpaup the great battle at the polls 
will be fought for which this campaign is but 
a@ preparation. 

Thi-k of the issues that are te be then de- 


cided. Think of the poverty that must be 


CUR 


SESSSESSSSELVSSBCESSER 


a 


endured, of the lives that must be lost, of the 
women that must be crowded into sin, of the 
babies that must be smothered out of life, 
if our party shall be ingloriously defeated. 
Think, too, of the millions of hearts that will 
leap with joy and hope if we are successful, 
and the voice of New York’s people proclaims 
in tones that nonecan mistake, that the crime 
of monopolizing God's free gifts to all must 
cease. 

Thiak, Lay down your Stanpanrp for a 
space and consider. Is there no responsibil- 
ity rests on you in this matter? 

Seventeen days! STranDarRpD readers, Jet 
them be seventeen days of such work as you 
never did before; seventeen days of earnest, 
persistent effort: seventeen days of determia- 
ation; and the victory can be won 


See that your neighbors get THe StanparD 
for the rest of the campaign. Broadcast the 
paper among your fellow voters. It may 
decide many a man, still halting betweea two 
opinions, to cast his vote for truth and free- 


dom. 
We send Tue StTanpDARD from now till the 


end of the campaign to any fifteen addresses 


for $1. 

Ic‘is Net-in the Large Cities Ontv that the 
Steady Pressure ef Poverty Drives 
Women inte Sin. 

Aliron, O., letter in Toledo News. 

We here in Akron have often discussed in 
our assemblies the evil 
roundings that go hand in hand with the 
present wage system; and to make the facts 
stand out more promincat we would bring 
up as illustrations the shops and factories 
where girls were compelled to work from ten 
to fourteen hours for just enough to sustain 
life, and in many cases hardly that. We 
would mention New York, Boston, Philadel 
phia, Cleveland, where the system of work- 
ing in such factories had been exposed, little 
thinking that we could find worse conditions 
existing in ourown town. A few days ago a 
young jlady came to my house and asked 
me if I would write an article for her to 
the News of Toledo. After I signified my 
willingness to do su, she told the following 
facts for publication: “In answer to an ad- 
vertisement in the paper for girls at steady 
employment and good wages, I went to a 
shirt factory here and asked for work; which 
was given me. The proprietor told me that 
in a short time, after becoming accustomed to 
the work, Icould make from 81 to $1.50 per 
day, easily. He also gave me the prices that 
he paid forthe different kindsof werk; here 
they are: Shirt fronts, 35 cents per dozen; 
backs, 25 cents per dozen; sleeves, 20 cents per 
dozen pairs; collars and cuffs, 15 cents per 
dozen; neck bands, 11 cents per dozen; felling 
shirts, 25 cents per dozen; button holes, 50 
cents per dozen shirts; colored shirts, com- 
plete, 50 cents per dozen; night shirts, $1 per 
dozen; custom shirts, §2.50 per dozen. She said 
the proprietor told her that ina short time she 
could make one dozen custom shirts in a day, 
and it wason the strength of this that she 
went to work. Butafter working ashort time 
she found cut that the best any girls were 
able to do was to make between two aud 
three per day, or about eizht shirts in three 
days, or about fifty-five cents per day. That 
Was on the custom work, the best paying in 
the shop. On the other work, the best they 
could do was about thirty-five ceuts per day. 
The average earnings for the week are about 
#2." She said that when they complained to 
the proprietor about the prices he told them 
that the prices were good, but they did not 
work fast enough. She said the girls wotild 
not stay long after finding out what they. 
were abie to make. 

The above shows just where the present 
wage system is leading to—girls thrown 
upon their own resources, compelled to work 
for less than enough to pay their board. The 
deticiency hus got to be met and the cther 
necessaries of life have to be supplied. And 
how? You all know. And yet the people 
ask, why this terrible increase of crime? The 
churebes and the good people of the Iand 
stand back in astomshment as these tales of 
crime aud want and poverty, brought about 
by the fierce competition for existence under 
our present wage system, are revealed to 
them, and vet they never lift a finger to re- 
move the cause. O. J. SuTton, 


Made 2 Heap of Difference. 
Life. 

Stranger (to Eansas City citizen)—Those 
three corner lots of yours are fine property, 
captain. Citizen (enthusiastically )—Fine prop 
erty? Why, great Scott, man, there ain’t 
nothing like *em west of the Ulnoy mver! 
Two year from now they'll be in the heart of 
the city, am’ people will fairly bowl for ’em. 
They oucht to come under the head of jew- 
elry, not real estate. If you wantto buy that 
property, Stranger, You've got to buy it by 
theinch. Stranger—I’m uot buying property 
this morning. Tm the new tax assessor. The 
citizeu falls in a fit. * 


Tt DEAF 


Pecx's Patent Improvep_Crsaioxep Fak DEBUMs 

Perfectly Restore the Hearing, and perform the 

work of the natural drum, Invisible, comfortable and 

aiwsys in position, Ajl conversaiiog and even whispers 

heard distinctly. Send forilnstrated book with testimeni- 

ala, FREE. Address F. HISUUA, 555 Broadway, Ne Xe 
Please mention paper 


2. WGELYNN, REV. PENTECOsT AND 

HENRY GLOKGE, Three Cabinet PLotos, post 
fies, for Weents, SLDNEY ULRICH, 15 First avenue, 
New York, 


Ranned Goods 


WITH THiS STAMP IN 
THE BOTTOM OF 
CANS ARE 


Poison, 


Trade.Mark.—Kechtered. GQRCANIZED LABOR. 
NUE ENOTES OF THE STATE OF 
+ New York who desire to give their sulfrages to 
the candidates of the united jabor party can procure 
ballots on apypiteation to 

Charles Keffer, 157 Bread street, Stapleton, S. L, for 
Richinond county. 

A G. Sutherland, $1 Herriott street, Youkers, for 
Westchester county. 

J J Muilen, 197 South street, Newburg, for Orange 
and Sullivan counties. 

Robert Halhiday, Nyack for Rockiand ccunty 

Wiliam Sweeny, Poughkeepsie, for Putnam and 
Dutchess counties, 

F. E, Wilcox, 95 Warren street, Hudson, for. Columbia 
county. : 

Herman Shader, Kingston, for Uister, Greene and 
Delaware counties, 

Timothy McDonald, Hoosick Falls, for Washington 
county. nes 

A.J. Nugent, 22 Watkyns’s biock, Troy, for Rensselaer 
county. : 

C, HM. Barrett, 816 Broadway, Albany, for Albany 
cennty. 

Patrick H. Cummins, Amsterdam, for Saratoga, 
Schenectady, Montgomery, Fulton and Hamiitor coun. 
ties. 

J.-H. Quinlan, Glens Falls, for Warren and Essex 
counties, : 

Thumas Fassett, Plattsburg, for Clinton county. 

James E. Murphy, Malone, for Franklin county. 

H. AL. Davidson, 12 Main sircet. Ogdensburg, for St. 


“Lawrence county. 


J. W. Jones, 5 Cadwell street, Watertown, for Jeffer- 
son county... 

Daniel M. Buckley, 2% First street, 
and Lewis counties. 

George E, Becell, Herkimer, for Schoharie, Otsego 
and Heriitner counties. 

Willian: Ho Joyee, 43 North Geddes street, Syracuse, 
for Onondasza and Certiand counties. 

J. H. Blakeney, Binghamtou, for Madison, Chenango, 
Broome aul Tivga counties. - 

James Bohan, $6 Frazy street, 
Cayuga and Wayne counties. 

Cc. C. Platt, Ithace, for Tompkins, Chemung, Schuyler 
and Seneca counties. ; ; 

Dwight M. DeSilva, Corning, for Ontario, Steuben 
and Yutes ceanties. 

Peter McKittrick, 103 Court street, Rochester, for 
Monroe county. 

A. J. Rose, Batavia, for Livingston, Genesee, Or- 
leans and Wyoming counties. 

J. A. Ronayne, 183 Muin street, Buffalo, for the First, 
Second and Third assembly districts of Erie counly. 

Lawreuce J. MeParlin, Lockport, for the Fourth and 
Fifth assembly districts of Erie county, and for N jiagara 
cuunty. : 

E. D. Northrup, Ellicottville, 
s@ugus and Allegany counties, 


Utica, for Oneida 


Auburn, for Oswego, 


for Chautauqua, Catta- 


influences aud sur-- 


_ pages. 


KMAN'S ORIGI 


AL PEDIGREE! 


(THE SIGN MEANS “UNITED TO”) 
LAND (THE COMMON ORIGIN) 


. 
SCHOLES SHOT SHORES SVEEE 


GRASS =: SHEEP 


WOOL = LABO 


Ree eee Reese eesecssccscerecssveveses 


CLOTH = SKILLED UNION LABOR. 


QVERCOATS, SATIN OR SILK-LINED, TQ 
PANTS TO ORDER FROM 


Suits. “ - 
PRINCE ALBERT COAT AND 


VEST TO ORDER 


e oo ee 


TO ORDER e.° eiiie 


FIT AND WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. - 


SHACKMAN’S, | 


SHACKMAN’S, 


FORMERLY CO-OPERATIVE TAILORS, 


152 AND 154 BOWERY, 


ONE DOUR ABOVE BROOME STREET, 


eer Overs’ SOCIETY. 


REV. EDWARD McGLYNN, D. D., PRESIDENT. 


The twenty-sixth public meeting of the society will 
be held at the 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
SUNDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 23. 


Addresses by 
REV. OR. M’GLYNN. 


hy CAS and 


LouIS F. POST. 
" pinging by | 
CONCORDIA CHORUS, 


—< Upder the direction of 
MISS AGATAA MUNIER. 


Admission—Orchestra circle and family circle free, 
Seats in orchestra chairs and circle boaes, Bcents 
each, in proscenium boxes, 50 cents. 


box office open at 6.30 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tickets on sale from Thursday to members, or to 


persons introduced by members, at the Anti-Poverty 
Society office, 30 Cooper Union. 


“The Waterbury?’ 


THE WATCH FOR THE MASSES, 
GOOD TIRE, AND CHEAP, 
Bold by retall watch dealers only, for 
$2.50. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


~ ~ 


GERMAN TRACTS. 
ISSUED IN THE LAND AND LABOR LIBRARY. 


NOW READY. 
The Syracu-e-Piatform 2 pages. 
“First Principies.”” Heury George. 4 pages. 
“Socialiom—its Truth acd Its Error.” Henry 
4 paces. 
“Yaxing Land Values.” Henry George. 8 


No. 41. 
tvo. 42, 
No. 43. 
George. 
No. 46. 


No. $7. “It is the Law of Christ.” Rev. S. H. Spencer 
of Henry, Ui. 4: pages, 

Prices, free.oy mui: 2-page tracts—W copies, 10 cents; 
100 copies, 15 cents; 1,000 copies $1, 5,000 copies, $4.25, 

Four-page. tracts—25 copies, 10 cents; lu-copies, 2 
cents, Liku coples, $2, 5,00U cepres, $5.50. 

Eight-page. tracts—3 copies, 3% cents; 100 copies, 50 
cents; ] WY copies, $4, 5.000 copies, $17. 

Other numbers in preparation. Address 

HENRY GEORGE, 
25 Ann street, New York, 


66 PReaKeEss AND POVERTY” 
IN GERMAN. 


The German Edition of ‘Progress and Poverty” is 
now in press and will be ready Oct. 19. 


Price, in puper covers, 35 cents. 
HENRY GEORGE, 
3 Ann street, New York, 


es SINGLE TAX. 


Address 


Any parties in New York or elsewhere wishing to issue 


“SINGLE TAX” LITERATURE 


transientiy or permanently, in newspaper form, should 
correspond with us. Land and labor clubs publishers 
of jocz! papers who wish to aid the movement, and 
would-be pubushers are especially invited to address 
UNION PRINTING Co.,, 
15 Vandewater st., New York. 


NAMPAIGN MEDALLIONS OF WENRY 

George and Dr McGiyon. Silver platea or electro; 

bronze at Tic per dozen. Also, large Heary Georze 
electro bronze meduillicns at 62.5¢ each. 


Agents waited. 
J3.G:SCHUCK, 
S87 Third ave., bet. 27th and Wt sts., New York, 


UsT out. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE GEORGE-HEWIT?T 
CAMPAIGN. 
By Louis F. Post and Fred. C Leubuscher, 
i ¥ol, paper covers. Price, 20 cents. 
Address HENRY GPORGE & CO., 
25 Ann street, New Yori. 


he first paper published in America devoted tothe 
advocacy of the principles of “Progress and Poverty.” 


cman 


Subscription, one year, with a copy of “Progress and 


E ae REFULMER. 


Poverty.” given free, W cents; with ‘Progress and For { 


erty” and “Social Probiems,” 75 cents. 
M. BATTLE, 9 Spruce street, 
New York 
a tt 
R.McGLYNN. HENRY GEORGE, POW. 
DERLY; 3 cabinet phoias, We; $2.73 per 200. 
MCGILL, 304 Henry st., New Yors. 
Se 
ite PHONOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, 
JEROME BF. HOWARD, Editor. 
AM page monthiy. The authentic exponent of the 
Benn Pitman System of Plonegraphy. $1.50 per 


ansum. Specimen copy free. Tue Phonographic La. 
stitute, Cincinnati, O. 


ME™SERS OF LABOR ORGANIZA- 
tions and others wishing te canvass for sub 
scribers to this paper on a liberal commission are 
invited to send their names and addresses to the 
publishers of THE STANDARD, 25 Ana street, New 
Yorw ee eee 


THOUSANDS OF THE BEST 


$3 GOLD: 


EEA ETS, 
EVE3 MADE A&E SELLING IN 002 


This is the Best. Cheapest, 
Moat Convenient, 

And only co-operative System of culling watches. 
The watches are American Lever Stem Winders, 
contsining every essential to accuracy and durabil- 
ity, and have, in addition, numerous patented im- 
provements found in no other watch. They are ab- 
soluteiy the only Dust and Dampproof Hove- 
ments made in the World, and sre jeweled through- 
outwith GENUINE RUBIES. The Patient 
Stem Wind and Set is the strongest and simplest 
made. They are fully equal for appear- 
ance, accuracy, durability and service, 
to any $75 Watch. 

Our Uo-operative Clab System brings them within 
the reach of every one. 

We want an active, responsible rep- 
resontative in EVERY CitY¥ ard 
TOWN. 


Heavy profits guaranteed on limited investment. 
Write tor full particulars. 


The Keystone Watch Club Co. 


P.0. Box 928, Philadelphia, Pg 


, REFERENCES:—Keystone 
National Bank, or any Com- 
mercial Agency. 


AGENCIES: 


New York, N.Y. Earrietuce, Pa. 
Chicags, Ill. Danver, Cal, 
Pitsscurgs, Pa. Baltimore, M4. 
Bostos, Kass. St. Louis, Mo. 
Fellasalphia, Pa. Wilmington, Del 


TAenaie 
Derrait, Hick Peeey B96: 


E FAILS. 
Best Cough Syzup. ‘Tastes good. Use BS 
intime. Sold by druggists, 


S “ 
SE CONS UMP TION «2 = 


CPeete B. SCHAIDNER, 


.. PHOTOGRAPHER, 
2280 Third avenue, cor. 1%th street, 
New York, 


Children’s Photographs by instantaneous process a 
specialty : 


HoeLaAses 8. 
COFFEE AND DINING ROOMS, 
143 Fourth avenue, 
Bet. 18th and 14th sts. 


PRINCIPAL AGENT 


AMES BOGAN, 25 BOWERY 
226 i ’ 


for James Means’ 83 and $4 shoes. 
near Prince street. 


Cee HOMES MADE BEAUTIEUL 


by adorning them with the FACES OF THOSE WE 
LOVE. REAL LOVERS of the HOME delight in iook- 
ing upoa the portraits of its members, LIVING: or 
DEAD. 

Order a LIFE-SIZED PORTRAIT in CRAYON, PAS- 
TEL or OLL, with a handsome bronze or gilt frame, 

Prices ranging from $12.00 and upward. Satisfaction: 
guaranteed or no pay, Send for circulur before order. 
ing to 

NEW YORK ARTISTS’ UNION, 
10 East Fourteenth street, New York. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


DR. BAIRD’S GRANULES. — 


Dr. Baird somevears ago &is- 
covered a nmewtital principle bs 
Comoining & nwinver of Vegers 
ble altatotts arid them exiract 
tg the cial principle fromm th, 
eoniinaion. lis effects hace: 
Geen snarzveious. He found. t2 
egecis most marked upon: th 
Evandulear systemwt, Liren ing ey 
waste matter through the glands 


Of excresiin and Stimiudating 


She glands io reaithy action. 

Acts especially on: the Liver 
Pancreas, Spleen, -Kidneys an 
Glands of Stomach ‘and. fates 
tines. Send for pampkicty: 

25centsper bex,§ boxes $130 
Grugvists os by mail, posta: 
prepaid, ; 


DR. Wi. ML. BAIRD. 


Sole proprictor of ** Dr. 
Aaird'’s Granules:"" ex-Prese 
cleat Washinerton Board of . 
Mealth;.ex-County Phys 

ician; Member ef Strate 
Suard of E-iucztion; Speak. 

c of the House of Ase 

smbivy, OXI Legisiiture res. 


~ tte 11d Ce 


to cure any case.of PILES: o:- 
RUPTURE frumftly, ferme: 
menily and witheut pain. Nw 
CURE, NO: PAY. (Write for 
mphiets. Consuitation 2t offi 
Address Dr. Baird, 157 W 


Mew Work, 


Phasnicent COOD NEWS 

waTO LADIES. 

~ Greatest otter, Now's your time 
to get orders for our celebrated 
‘Teas, Coffees and Bakin 
Powder. and secures beanttu 
Gold Band or Moss Rosa Chins 
Tea Set, Dinner S t. Gold Band 

Watch, Brass Lamp, Castor, or 
- For particulars address 
AMERICAN TEA CO.,, 


GREA’ 4 J 
33 end 23 Vesey St.. New York. 


P. O. Box ‘289, 


treo tUHER 


a ve 


GAN _BRO’S | 


ms ee 


Gases" BEROS., 


CARPET AND FURNITURE DEALERS, . 


COR, BOWERY AND GRAND sTa 


Oct. 24, Malone 


“York city. 


| oelock sharp.) The pk 
Dr. Bsird will. GUARANTEF: - 


UNITED LABOR PARTY. 


UNITED LABOR PARTY. 


Appointments for Speakers in New York: 


; Stare. 

Dr. Edward McGlynn will speak as follows? 
Oct. 22, Bartholdihall Oct. 24, Dunkirk 
and Grand Army Oct. 25, Jamestown 
hall, Brooklyn, E.D. Oct. 26, Horneltsville 
Oct. 23, (afternoon) Oct. 27, Elmira. ~ 

East New . York; Oct. 28, Owego. 

(evening) Academy Oct. 29, L. L City. 

of Music, New York es 


Henry George-will spea <3 
ct. 24, Utica Oct. 27, Oswego 


Oct. 25, Ogdensburg Oct. 28, Rome . 
-Qct. 26, Watertown 


Rev. W. E. Lincoln of Painesville, O., and 
Hon. Samuel W. Williams of Vincennes, Ind, 
will speak: 
Oct. 22, Buffalo 
Oct. 25, Medina 


Oct. 31, Ithaca 

Nov. 1, Auburn 

Oct. 26, Batavia Nov. 2, Oswego : 
Oct. 27, Penn Yan Nov. 3, Ogdensburg 
Oct. 28, Canandaigua Nov. 4, Watertown _ 
Oct. 29, Geneva Nov. 5, Rome 


Victor A. Wilder of Brooklyf will speak: 
Oct. 22, Pt, Richmond Oct. 29, Little Falls _ 


Judge James G. Maguire of San Francis 
will speak: — oe 
Oct. 22, Oneonta 
Oct. 24, Port Jervis 
Oct. 25, Middletown 
Oct. 26, Newburg 
Oct. 27, Nyack. 

Oct. 28, Greenbush 
Oct. 29, Binghamton 


Oct. 31, Rochester 
Nov. 1, Corning — 
Nov. 2, Penn Yan | 
Nov. 3, Seneca Falls 
Nov. 4, Batavia. 
Nov. 5, Meding _ 


Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost will spe cs 
Oct 27, Rochester Oct. 31, Yonke 
Oct. 23, Peekskill Nov. 2, Stapleton 


Dr. Alfred S, Houghton of Cincinnati 
speak: oo 
Oct. 22, Plattsburg Oct. 31, Yonkers — 
Nov. 1, Utica 
Oct. 26. Kingston | Novy. 2, Syracuse - 
Oct. 27, Poughkeepsie Nov. 3, Rochester: 
Oct. 25, Peekskill Nov. 4, Lockport. 
Oct. 29, Sing Sing Nov. 5, Buffalo _ 


.Mr. James P. 
speak: Rrra rane 
Oct. 22, Pt Richmond Nov. 2, Stapleton H 


Kohler of Brooklyn wilt 


Mr. Robert Crowe of New York will spe 
Oct. 22, Plattsbure Nov. 1, Utica 
Oct. 24, Malone Nov. 2, Syracuse 
Oct. 26, Kingston Nov. 3, Rochester. _ 
Oct. 27, Poughkeepsie Nov. 4, Lockport 
Oct. 29, Little Falls . Nov. 5, Buffalo - 


Rev. W. D. P. Bliss will speak: - 


Oct. 25, Albany Nov. 4, Amsterdam 
Oct. 26, Hudson He 
GAYBERT BaRnNEs, 


Secretary State Committee United Labo 


Party, Room 28, Cooper Union, New. York 
AND AND LABOR—The Central Committee 
has been organized for the purpose of carrying: 
into national politics, by means of circulars, corres- 
pondence, lectures, etc., the. principles of the Unite 
Labor Party of New York, as set. forth in the platfoi 
adopted at Syracuse, Aug. 19, 1887. tana = 
Members. of trade and labor organizations, and 
citizens in favor of independent political action wh 
ure desirous. of taking part in the formation of lam 
and labor clubs are requested to address ee 
- JOHN MMEACKIN, | 


Chairman Central Committee, 
. £3 Cooper Union, N.Y. City. 
Citizens of the following named states who indors 
the prineiples.of the United Labor Party and desire t 
lend active aid in the great movement now beginn 
for the emancipation of labour, are requested to commu-- 
nicate With the State Organizers. of their: respectiv 
states, 25 follows: Pee eS Be pa 
Culifornia—Judse James G. Maguire, San Francisco. 
Connecticut—Robert Pyne, 284 Asylum: st., Hartford. 
Indizna—Warren Worth Bailey, Vincennes. - re 
_ Kentucky—Henry George Club, 28 Vine st., Cincia 
Nae : : othe foe OE : 
Louisiana—John J. Sullivan, 705° Fulton street, New 
Orleans. 8 8 ie eee eee a 
Massachusetts (Berkshire coun 


box 115, Zylonite. me 
Massaciusetis (Boston and vic. 


61 Clarendon street, Bostog.:< 
Maryland—S. H. Garside, 

Baltimore. :) cone 
Mrnnesota—Central Co 

42 Third st. south, diinne 
New York—John MeMachin, 2, 

. Ohio—Henry George Clut 253 Vine 

- South Carolina—Benjamin Adams, 
West. Tennessee, Eastern | Ark : 

Miss i~ Latwland: Labor Club. Nov 2). 


= t ! 
10, Cotton Exchange, Memphis, Tenn. oe 


A ELEGHENY: COUNTY COULMONERS— 
“& NOTICE.—The re ting of the “comm 
ers” will ve heid on Friday evening, Oct. 22, 1as7, at) 7:30 
¢ of mecting: is .Our! alk above, 
the bank on -the ‘corner of Fourth and: Wood streets, 


Free discussion on lard 


LULUENOUS.-Readers. ‘of. 
state of Liinois, and all 

principles: it advocates 

anu addresses to W, 

and laber elub No. 

Chicago, With a view to elfe 

zation. for the state. Persons 

members of land and Libe 

ef such: organizations, 

write, ae 


“Standara”™ tn 
ferescet in th 


é plan of orga: 
wi not al 


EL READERS OF THE STANDARD 
fovur of acum labor party in the Firstiasse 
bly district, cempositig the First, Second, T 
aml Fifteenth wards, also the counties and 
cluded in’ the district: Will please send. the 
and addresses to: the undersigned, for the; 
organizing thadistrict thoroughly... JOS. 
President First: assembly: district, united: 

22 Third avenue, Albany, N.Y. 


9 RD ASSEMBLY DISTILI CT 
cau? every Mondar evening. German. spe : 
bers every Tuesday evening at Vincent: ball, 189f) 
Third avenue, corner 166th street... Open every evening: 
for enroilmeat.of members... Thursday and, Saturday: 
evenings free debates of the Progress un-Poverty club. 


TOTERS OF TIARYCUCAND. WHO ARE 
desircus to aids in: propagating: the. principles. o: 
the utited hebur party, as set forth in the New Yorks 
platforin, udupred at Syracuse, Aug. 19 are requested: 
tu send their bames and addresses to. 
JUHN SALMON, 
415 NL Eutatw st., Bultimore, Wa. 
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whe oo Weekly Libr. of 
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fhe Red Camelia, By Fortune da Bo 
\a faa Looking Glass. By FL Co Philips. 
The Narckioness:. or a Surriage by Wilk By 7a. 
ne Search for Ansestocs.. By Fortune.da Boisgobey...0c. 30. 
Dr. daroh, A Novel. By 31. Bertham Edwards 
~ Healllien of irish Life. by W> Steuart: Trench: 
the Crime of Chance. By Frances 36 Peard 
Treoeh’s Whess <r, the Carrington Mystery. 0.2. soeve 
Fae Ruse. Gardens A Love Story. By Frances: M. Peard. 
The Usurper. Judith Gautier. ..2: 
Love's Madnesss-or The T: 
conawaces; ur N 
she Squirs’s D yy ME . ives 25. 
The best editions of these anthors ever pablished aca low prica.. 
ree sent by | mail, postage Prepaid, on receipt: of! 
ce. Postage stamps taken for mail orders, Babe 
iztiptions ae the series received is fullows: 
narreriy, in advance. 13 numbers, 
Bair Yearly ot 26. te ts 


Yearly, “3 5 a 0.08: ee 
Address, A. 0, BALLON, 606 W. 43a St, N.Y. 
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ELLING LIKE HOT CAKES !-U. L. P. 

CAMPAIGN BUTT RES (U. L. Pe 

Adopted by the purty. Over 20,00 sold at 

So kesae ae Pan a sight. Send.5 .°nts for sampte,. 
Cc. KOE ohn st., New Xork We 

siavaoce New York, agents waated 


bee 


the Anth. 


